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RHYTHM IN EDUCATION * 


“In the beginning was rhythm.” So Hans von Bulow in- 
forms us. If it was so in the beginning, what a pity it didn’t 
last until our times! Perhaps it has in Holland? For each one 
of you rhythm is an interior necessity? The children have an 
instinctive sense of rhythm from the cradle? if that be so, how 
fortunate you are! 

Elsewhere I have found an astonishing absence of the rhythmic 
sense, not only in the children but in their teachers. 

At first I used to believe that the recognition of intervals was 
the principal problem in the musical formation of children. Of 
course I admitted a little practice in “beating time” well, for 
the sake of precision and exactitude; such I thought was the 
path that led to the formation of a truly musical soul. What 
an error! I imagined that rhythm already played its part in 
the make-up of each little soul. Nothing could be more false! 
In the classes I have visited in Italy and America, I have dis- 
covered it to be an indubitable fact that there are a greater 
number of children insensible to rhythm than there are who can- 
not take intervals correctly. Melodic perception is less rare than 
the perception of rhythm. 

Why? I cannot say. I simply affirm a fact—a fact that I 
have recognized with regret, and which has caused me to set 
about remolding my books for schools and, by teaching through 
rhythmic movement and gesture, to awaken in the little ones 
this dormant rhythmic sense. 

Today I understand what Plato meant when he said that 
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rhythmic gymnastics in correlation with music should be taught 
from earliest childhood—and should continue all through life. 
I do not ask as much as Plato, but I would like to see exercises 
in motion combined with music begin at the age of five and con- 
tinue at least to the age of ten to eleven years. By then a sense 
of rhythm should be formed, or it never will be. 

The absence of this sense in children has also been remarked 
by Dalcroze, who affirms that in his experience the majority of 
children have no instinct for time, measure or even equilibrium. 
“This absence of rhythm,” he says, “is almost a malady, of which 
nervous disorders are at once the cause and effect.” To remedy 
this he insists on the necessity of teaching children to give ez- 
pression to rhythm by harmonious movements of the body. 

Is physical action necessary for the formation of the rhythmic 
sense? According to my experience: yes. Not for those rare 
pupils who have a natural rhythmic sense, but for the great 
majority who have not; and I do not believe the latter can 
emulate the more fortunate minority without the aid of the 
muscles. 

“Rhythm,” explains Dumesnil, “exists in each of us in the 
form of a ‘prenotion’ in the subconscious mind.” If this be true 
(though I do not care to affirm it), it becomes our task to make 
this unconscious “prenotion” a real and fruitful force in our con- 
scious lives, especially if we believe with Plato that “the lack 
of rhythm is the sign of a misshapen heart and soul.” I almost 
begin to believe him. 

Now, if we wish to make this thing hidden away in our sub- 
consciousness a means of cultivating beauty and order in our 
interior movements, we must exercise it through the muscles, 
by means of large, graceful gestures that express the rhythmic 
facts themselves. These exercises must be ordered—from the 
simple to the complex, first without music, and then with music. 
Thus we shall form a true sense of rhythm, which, though latent 
in us, does not function. When this is once acquired, and rhythm 
has become “an interior necessity,” then we can abandon its ex- 
terior expression; but not before. 

“He who mingles music with gymnastics in the fairest pro- 
portions,” continues Plato, “and best tempers them to the soul, 
may be rightly called the true musician.” 

It is indeed a striking idea that the rhythmic movement of the 
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body may affect the soul! But how? Plato insists that “we 
must not, like common athletes, use exercise and regimen to de- 
velop the muscles, but to stimulate the spirited element of one’s 
nature. Neither are the two arts of music and gymnastics really 
designed as is often supposed, the one for the training of the 
soul, the other for the training of the body. Both have in view 
chiefly the training of the soul.” 

What influence can rhythmic gymnastics have on the mind? 
Listen! “The young having formed a habit of order—even 
while playing—by the practice of rhythm, that habit once ac- 
quired will accompany all their actions, and will become for them 
a principle of growth.” On the contrary, he who is without 
rhythm will fall into the worst of disorders of taste and even of 
morals. 

But let us distinguish. It is not every rhythm, nor every 
movement that will form the soul to beauty and truth. It is 
not to be assumed that all those who dance the jazz from their 
early youth acquire a habit of order. No! On the contrary, 
such a subversion of the normal, with its constant syncopations 
and distortions of the natural, deforms rather than forms. Aris- 
totle sounds a warning note. “Among the rhythms,” he says, 
“some calm, but others agitate the soul!” (Did he foresee the 
jazz of our days?) 

I would beg you, then, not to neglect this great educative 
force; for, if we leave the children without guidance and direc- 
tion amid the contrary influences that surround them, they will 
not follow that pathway of rhythmic “order” and “measure” 
that develops the mind and the soul so healthily. Rather is it 
to be feared that they will be led aside by those rhythms that 
disturb the calm of the soul and foster a disordered habit of life. 

First let us take cognizance of what rhythm is. For the great 
thinkers of antiquity it occupied a privileged place. In our 
days, here and there, there are signs of a reawakened interest, 
but for centuries artist and savant (especially the philosopher) 
have entirely ignored the question. Rhythm was a dead letter. 
In 1738 Mattheson recognized the importance of rhythm, but 
its theory seemed to him to be but “a confused science.” This 
is not to be wondered at when we consider the period in which 
he lived. It is only since 1880 that any serious research work 
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has been done by Westphall, Matthis Lussy, Combarieu, Rie- 
mann and lastly Dom Mocquereau—to name but a few. 

We must now agree upon a definition of what rhythm is, or 
at least have some clear idea of what it is before we can express 
it in physical motion. Here are some broad definitions given us 
by ancient and modern thinkers. The choice is free! 

“Rhythm is order and proportion in space and time” (Vincent 
d’Indy). 

“Rhythm is the regulation of the periodic return of the ‘cad- 
ence’” (Gévaert). 

“Rhythm is ordered movement” (Plato). 

For my part I find Plato’s definition clear; it says the essen- 
tial thing. We must have movement. Immobility is death. 
And what is movement? 

(a) There are the movements of nature. The sweep of the 
waves, and the swaying of branches, etc. Movements more or 
less rhythmic, yet movements. 

(b) Mechanical movements: trains, automobiles and aero- 
planes. These are more turbulent, these man-made rhythms. 

(c) Then there are the movements of man himself: when he 
walks, dances or swims. 

(d) And finally there are interior movements: the beating of 
the heart, respiration, etc. 

These are movements. Now what do we mean by the ordering 
of movements? 

In the world of ideas: order is Logic. 

In the world of manners: order is Morality. 

In the world of created phenomena: order is known as the 
“Laws of Nature.” 

In the world of motion: order is the dance. 

Lastly, in the world of sounds: order is rhythm. 

So all is movement; it is the law of life. But, if that move- 
ment is to be healthy and true, it must be balanced, and sub- 
ject to a designed order. Disordered ideas and unrhythmed 
thought only lead us to folly, while unregulated morals lead us 
to prison. 

Irregular movements in man indicate either illness or intem- 
perance. The healthy man walks rhythmically; it is the lame 
man who limps, and the sufferer from locomotor ataria who can- 
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not keep his balance. A sound heart beats rhythmically, and 
when it doesn’t it is time to see a doctor. 

It is the same with music. Sound follows sound: that is mo- 
tion. This succession of sounds may be without order, timid, 
irregular and uncertain, producing an impression of incoherence, 
of distortion. To be wholesome, music must conform to the rules 
of proportion and balance; in a word, it must be rhythmic. 

I believe that we all agree that the introduction into education 
of rhythm, in the widest sense of the word, would not be with- 
out profit. It remains to be seen by what means this can be done. 

Permit me a momentary digression that I may recall to your 
memories the practical experiments that scientists have made to 
prove the influence of rhythm in physical effort. 

(a) When troops are on the march, it is found that, with the 
aid of music, double the amount of ground may be covered with 
the same amount of fatigue. 

(b) In manual labor in factories, production has been quad- 
rupled when the work swung along to a regular rhythm. F. 
Taylor, who made the experiment, came to the conclusion that 
a reeducation of the workmen on rhythmic lines should be or- 
ganized. 

Did not Pliny remark that sowing corn was an operation that 
was performed in measure? Wherever man tills the earth, and 
in every country where men pursue their trades by hand, this 
same rhythmed activity can be found. Cambarieu cites the ex- 
ample of the Madagascan women, who, whilst occupied in pre- 
paring the ricefields for seeding, “resemble danseuses executing a 
ballet, so clear and defined is the rhythm of their movements.” 

So by this happy means conscious effort of the will is replaced 
by an unconscious, spontaneous effort. Without preoccupation 
the worker moves evenly, “elan” and “repos” automatically 
alternating at equal intervals of time. This indeed is the origin 
and the “raison d’étre” of so many of our “labor songs” that 
adorn the folk-lore of all countries. And if movement in rhythm 
gives a greater capacity of production to the artisan who works 
alone, how much more will they profit who have to make collec- 
tive efforts! Consider the sea-chanties of the sailors that helped 
them as they heaved together at the heavy cables. 

A recent talking picture from Russia showed a band of young 
men occupied in the construction of a railroad. They made col- 
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lective efforts of almost superhuman force by the aid of a 
strongly rhythmic chorus; they moved in unison to the pulse of 
the song, and their efforts were accompanied by an apparent 
overwhelming joy, if one could judge by the expression on their 
faces. Today, then, as in earlier times, it is evident that laborers 
who sing as they work—that is, who unite melody and rhythm 
to the movements of their occupation—reap greater fruits from 
their labors than those who work without song. Therefore we 
can suppose, a priori, that the study of rhythm is not without im- 
portance in practical life. 

As to health. It is certain that rhythm has an influence on the 
circulation of the blood, although experimentation is only in its 
early stages and has not yet given any results as clear as those 
I have just mentioned. But each of us, and especially those for 
whom rhythm has become an “interior necessity,” can ascertain 
for ourselves the effect of rhythm on our own circulation. With 
your hand upon your wrist, sing a melody, calm and adjusted to 
the movement of the pulse. Then change the melody, adopting 
a movement more rapid and more strongly rhythmed. The pulse 
will beat faster and with greater force. Diminish anew the 
speed and force of your singing and your pulse will adjust itself 
to the new pace. It is said that Berlioz, whilst experimenting 
in this way, found himself affected on the one hand to the point 
of vertigo and convulsions and, on the other, to the point of 
fainting. 

If such be the effect of rhythm, we can understand the utility 
of choosing movements that are rather calm, and a speed in ac- 
cordance with our physical organization. In psalmody, for in- 
stance, when it is well sung, the basic pulse is in proportion with 
the movement of our normal heart beat. Pardon this digression. 

Returning to the “ordering of movements,” we must see how 
it can be applied practically in the primary classes. It is often 
said that we lack time; the program is too full; we are 
cramped for space (the rooms also are overcrowded!). Never- 
theless, with a little goodwill it can be done. Unlimited time and 
space is not required, but the ordered use of what we have at 
our disposition. Everywhere there is a lack of time and in- 
sufficient space, but wherever the teachers have realized the 
necessity, there rhythmic movements are practiced. I wish to 
convert you to the idea itself and then these difficulties, material 
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difficulties, will be overcome. You will be agreeably surprised 
at the results. Inspectors will tell you (as has already often hap- 
pened in Italy) that children who combine melody with physical 
action are not wasting their time, for they are found to be the 
smartest children in the schools in all their other subjects. Why? 
Because this study fosters attention, self-control, visual and mus- 
cular memory, coordination of sight, hearing and movement, a 
rapid and sure perception and a thousand other things, includ- 
ing a delicate intuition of form and phrasing. These acquisi- 
tions are not limited to the study of music, but influence all other 
studies. These are qualities of the mind and spirit. 

“A succession of sounds without rhythm,” says Dumesnil, “is 
but chaos. Rhythm appears and, like the fiat luz, it engenders 
light. Under its influence all things combine and fall into 
order.” 

Undoubtedly; but how? 

(a) By a series of beats—some strong, others weak? The 
strong beats recurring regularly (whether in binary or ternary 
groups) and alternating with the weak ones? Yes! we could 
conceive rhythm in this way, but it is rather a material concep- 
tion of it. Measure created by such dynamic beats does not 
express an idea of rhythm for which we could claim a very great 
educational value. For material efforts and physical exercises 
such as marching, that might serve for want of a better. I say 
“want of a better” intentionally, for I am convinced that, even 
from the point of view of physical effort, rhythmic movement is 
superior to a movement that is limited to measure and force. 

(b) By a rhythmic alteration of movements of “elan” and 
“repos!” The formation through graceful movements of a sense 
of order and proportion in space and time (to return to the 
definition of Vincent d’Indy): for the gesture will measure the 
space in accord with the voice which is measuring the time. 
Motions that regulate (by muscular necessity) “the periodic re- 
turn of the cadence” (to follow Gévaert’s definition) ; and that, 
independently of dynamic periodicity. Dynamic expression may 
be freely placed where we will, according to the composition we 
are interpreting; but the rhythmic movement itself must be in- 
dependent of this material detail. Equality, precision, clearness 
—in a word, order. The movement must give that, but it must 
not become a slave of force! 
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In this way, then, a perfect order in movement may be ac- 
quired that will express what the music contains, and these are 
the rhythmic gestures we must acquire. 

I know that for long centuries measures and the mere creating 
of time have replaced rhythm in our minds, and, in truth, that ex- 
plains how our perception of rhythm has become dulled. I am 
well aware that the doctrine taught in our schools does not en- 
visage anything beyond measure. Worse still, the tradition of 
the strong down beat at the beginning of each measure is con- 
scientiously observed as a sacrosanct dogma! Even such a great 
pedagogue as Dalcroze is a slave to that idea. Beware of the 
anathemas that are pronounced against the heretic who will dare 
to break this, the greatest of all the commandments in our theory 
books! 

Yet when we come in contact with the great artist we find 
these rules freely disregarded. At every step he sins against the 
dogma of the theory book. We do not find a Paderewski, a 
Toscanini or a Casals conscientiously belaboring the first beat 
in every measure, nor any of the other great musicians. Cer- 
tainly we shall find musical accents and a well-distributed 
dynamy, and these accents will often fall upon the first beat of 
the measure; but how many times shall we not also find the con- 
trary? Either the doctrine is false or the artists are wrong. 

Rhythm is the element of ordered motion in music. 

Accent or stress is an element that plays its part in musical 
expression, but is not necessary to the rhythmic movement. 

Measure is not an element in the music itself; it is but a 
mathematical division by means of bar lines; it is but a visual 
aid, like the division of a news-sheet into columns. It is not 
heard except in the case of the double accident of both the fall 
of the rhythm and the musical accent finding themselves upon 
the note after the bar line, and this occasional occurrence is but 
a particular case which in no way warrants a general conclusion 
that the “first beat of the measure is always strong.” A gesture 
that conveys this idea is, then, essentially misleading. 

“Measure reigns in modern music,” says Brenet, “because the 
bar lines are a convenience in part singing, but they fetter the 
free flow of the rhythm.” According to Vincent d’Indy, “to beat 
time and to rhythm are two completely different operations and 
often opposed to each other.” Moreover, the conception of meas- 
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ure as a succession of strong and weak beats is for him a “heresy.” 
“It would be better to advance the contrary theory,” he says, 
“for that would prevent many an error of interpretation.” 

Without going so far as to assume that the first beat is always 
light, we could quite well take for a guiding principle that the 
first beat of the bar is independent of dynamic stress. 

Would it not be possible to find some gesture that would aid 
us to discern the time (I prefer to say discern rather than beat) 
without involving us in the error of the strong first beat? When 
we beat time it is almost impossible to avoid that heresy, just 
as it is difficult to avoid “hammering.” It makes a good legato 
hard to attain, and does not give a clear idea of the phraseologi- 
cal synthesis. 

To sum up, then: 

1. We need order—but not servitude to force. 

2. We need exactitude and clarity—but not rigidity. 

3. We need movement—but grace and suppleness must not be 
excluded. 

4. We need well-defined detail—but retaining a phraseological 
conception of the whole. 

On these four points I believe we are all agreed, but I would 
like to add two others which I consider to be of capital im- 
portance. 

5. It is not enough to feel the beat (or steps) of the rhythm 
in our muscles, but we must also feel its flight. Our gestures 
must represent that: here its onward impulse, here the passing 
cadence. 

6. Nor is it sufficient to have an inward vision of each single 
movement alone, but the relation of each individual motion to 
the next and to the whole. At the beginning of a phrase we 
must foresee its end—that premonition of the coming cadence— 
that is the end of the rhythmic art, as it is the end of the art 


of living. 


Justine B. Warp. 


ONE APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF THE MASS 


The problem of how to teach the Mass is one that raises 
numerous questions for the teacher of religion. When he con- 
sults the theologians he becomes aware of the controversies on 
the nature of sacrifice. After reading the history of religion he 
is astonished at the former widespread use of sacrifice, and at 
the contrasting apparent loss of the notion of sacrifice among 
the modern civilized nations. The mention of the word sacrifice 
today to a pygmy in Africa would suggest to him an offering 
to his deity; but the use of the word among an average group 
in our country would recall Lent, and the individual would 
think of giving up the movies or smoking. A survey of the 
history of the liturgy reveals the once prominent attachment to 
the purpose of the altar in a church, while today a search into 
the normal Catholic mind will show a decided attachment to the 
Real Presence in the tabernacle. The liturgists also speak of 
the former collective and public sense in the offering of the 
Mass, and they lament the present individual and private as- 
pect of Eucharistic life. 

Neither controversy nor the loss of sacrificial-mindedness need 
deter the teacher from constant emphasis on the Mass. The 
definitions of the Church and the Missal itself furnish material 
for his subject. But the difficulties of the subject demand that 
he cast about for analogies, for illustrations which will clarify 
and make understandable to some extent the central rite of our 
religion. My purpose in this article is to discuss one approach to 
the teaching of the Mass, to suggest a starting point, a common 
ground of understanding from which students may be aided in 
grasping the meaning and the value of the Sacrifice of the New 
Law. 

We must take into account certain factors which have con- 
tributed to the vagueness in the average mind on the ritual mean- 
ing of the word “sacrifice.” Man has become the center of the 
universe instead of God, and the average person, caught by this 
self-centered outlook on life, has tended to think of his rights 
rather than his duties. He has been taught that the hope of the 
future is in science rather than in God, and so he has extolled 
science and forgotten his Creator. Likewise, four centuries of 
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Protestant emphasis on Sunday worship as consisting in preach- 
ing, singing and reading scriptural prayers have had their effect 
on more than church-going Protestants. Perhaps even among 
ourselves, the recent stress on receiving the Sacraments has di- 
rected attention away from sacrifice. The receiving as opposed 
to the giving concept in religion was brought home to me last 
year when one boy wrote about “receiving the Consecration at 
Mass.” 

The majority of instructed students do call the Mass the “un- 
bloody Sacrifice.” They have the phrase; but they are vague 
as to its meaning. While clarity in fundamental concepts is not 
to be expected among all members of a group, yet this very trend 
to forget the proper significance of words makes urgent the need 
for the teacher to begin with concepts that are at least partially 
clear in the student mind. 

Modern conditions would seem to require that before taking 
up the Mass the teacher ought to make clear and to repeat 
often the full meaning of the term, Fatherhood of God. Write 
the words “Our Father” on the board and note how long it takes 
the class to come to a realization of the truth that God is a Father 
to each individual. His Providence, His original act of creation, 
will be suggested by the class before the keener minds will recall 
that God, immediately and with personal interest, creates a soul 
for each human being. Each student—the less gifted as well as 
the highly gifted, the freckled or deformed as well as the hand- 
some—has dignity and value because he possesses something 
which could not come from his parents. His Father endowed 
him with an immortal soul; He entrusted him with the develop- 
ment of this spiritual side of his being. A deep realization of 
this Fatherhood of God is a prerequisite for all teaching of re- 
ligion. In our day it is more; it is a starting point for the 
instruction on the Mass; it is one way of approaching to the 
meaning of sacrifice. For the word “father” is suggestive to the 
student. From his realization of his duties to his father he may 
be brought to a consciousness of what he owes his spiritual 
Father and how he may show Him his affection. 

We may begin with certain expressions and actions that are 
familiar to everyone. “Good morning”; “Good night”; “Hello”; 
“Dad, I need some money”; “Thanks, Dad”; “I’m sorry, Ma.” 
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Why do parents demand that their children write home when 
they go away to school? Birthday presents—why do we give 
them? Why is it that the heart of a mother or father will be 
touched by some little gift, or even a post card or a check, from 
a son or daughter? 

Are these terms merely empty social conventions? Are they 
done only in polite society? Do they serve any fundamental 
function in the family? Might not the presents be omitted even 
by dutiful children? No, indeed. If we examine the principle 
underlying these commonplace expressions about the home and 
the ordinary acts of kindness and gratitude that are performed, 
we find that they are built into the very fabric of society. In 
one manner or another parents expect children to give some 
external expression to their dependence. The children must mani- 
fest outwardly not only their recognition of their position as 
children but also their needs, their apologies, their thanks. 

Where children have been taught their duty of giving as well 
as their privilege of receiving, they also usually catch the mean- 
ing, the import of their little acts. Asked why he had given 
a handkerchief to his father on the latter’s birthday, a red- 
headed lad of eight replied that it was because he liked his 
daddy. However, another brother, of a more practical turn of 
mind, asserted that he gave a handkerchief to his father for his 
nose. But the power of gifts and words to express feelings or 
needs is usually grasped even by the young. 

The same principle is followed outside the home. If a boy 
meets his mother and father on the street, the parents are 
horrified if the boy refuses an outward manifestation of his 
relation to them. Any acquaintance who passes another on the 
street is thought queer if he fail to give a sign of recognition. 
The army has its very rigid code of salutes to superior officers. 
When the flag of the country goes by in parade we take off our 
hats as an indication of our loyalty to what the flag represents. 

These everyday salutations, whether private or public, these 
unending gifts, tokens of appreciations or symbols of affection 
teach us that there is something in human nature which demands 
that the child or the individual show externally what inwardly 
he thinks. If someone loves us, we want visible proof of that 
love. Gifts show the heart of the giver. We send flowers, we 
write letters of condolence, we give presents in order that we 
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might convey feelings. The flowers, the presents, speak in more 
eloquent terms than do the words at the command of the average 
individual. 

In the Catholic view of life the human race is but one large 
family. At the head of that family is God, the common Father 
of all, for each human person owes his being, his immortal soul 
to a direct, immediate and personal act of God. We are His 
children. We are preparing to fit ourselves for our Father’s 
presence. We have obligations to our Father as well as to the 
rest of the members of the human family. 

Is it sufficient if we respect our Father in secret? Must we 
show Him what our attitude toward Him is? Are we under any 
obligation to recognize Him in public? Must we keep in touch 
with Him, just as any boy or girl away at college is under 
obligation to write home at stated intervals? Is this thing called 
worship a mere convention, a stratified social custom; or does 
it correspond to some law of the moral world? 

In the actual work of teaching it is necessary to spend much 
time in the inculcation of convictions on this truth of just how 
God is a Father to each student—a Father who is not only 
good in Himself but good also from the viewpoint of what He 
has given us and of His interest in us. “It is more essential to 
feel that God is our Father than to remember that He is our 
Judge.” Then comes the opportunity of making comparisons 
between our actions toward our earthly father and those due 
our heavenly Father. The duty of worship, of giving visible 
evidence that we respect, recognize our dependence, and obey 
Him becomes clear because of the student’s understanding of 
the purpose of his actions toward his earthly father. Our parents 
often know that we respect them; nevertheless they are not 
satisfied with unexpressed love. They are impressed and given 
visible proof by letters, presents and the various expressions of 
gratitude, or sorrow, or petition. Now God has decreed that we 
show our respect for Him. Many people, apparently, get along 
without paying any attention to this duty of worship of God. 
But their failure to fulfill a duty does not invalidate the prin- 
ciple, just as the refusal of some children to honor parents who 
have been good to them does not release them from the duty. 

The question then arises: How are we to show God what we 
think of Him? We are bidden, of course, to keep the Command- 
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ments; and in so doing we show the highest respect to God. A 
life lived in accordance with God’s revealed will is the best kind 
of a gift—it is the gift of self. However, in human relations we 
try not only to obey and respect parents, but we seek ways of 
expression of that love. We use tokens or gifts as indications of 
our regard for them. Among friends, the more we think of them 
the more we search for presents worthy of them. We do this be- 
cause we realize that our parents, our friends, instinctively look 
for certain courtesies, certain public professions of our affection. 
So, likewise, we find that, since the beginning, organized religion 
has usually possessed a threefold division—things to be be- 
lieved (dogmas), standards of right and wrong (morals), and 
certain ways of expressing attitudes toward the Deity (wor- 
ship). Most complete religions have had a creed, a code, and a 
cult. Hence we show our regard for God by observing the creed 
and the code and fulfilling the rites of the cult. It is this latter 
that we are considering in this article. 

A little boy receives a box of candy for his birthday. It is 
a gift; but it is his own. It may have come from his parents, 
or from a relative. What is the first thing that the boy often 
does, and should do, with the candy? Offer some to his parents 
or to the giver. The comparison holds true again in religion. 
Since the beginning of time men have had a feeling, often vague 
and distorted, that the fruits of the earth, food especially, came 
from someone more powerful than themselves and who was in- 
terested in them. They felt their dependence on this super- 
natural power, or force, or person. And so we find a very wide- 
spread custom of taking some of the fruits of the earth and 
giving them to this power, or force, or person. In this manner 
they showed their dependence, their gratitude. In other words, 
the custom of sacrifice was quite prevalent in the world. People 
took something of their own and set it aside or hallowed it as 
a symbol of their gratitude to the one who gave it in the first 
place. Like the child, they gave something, of that which they 
had received, to the giver. 

Certain scholars seek to explain this custom by saying that 
primitive man had not yet arrived at an understanding of natural 
causes. He therefore felt an obligation to placate those powers 
or persons on whom he thought his sustenance depended. Modern 
man, they say, with his knowledge of nature, has no need of 
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feeling dependent, no need for prayer or sacrifice. The facts, 
however, seem to be that primitive man was able to reason from 
cause to effect, that he was able to distinguish natural causation 
from dependence on superior powers or beings.’ Moreover, our 
vaunted boast of the mastery of nature does but push the 
question of man’s dependence back another step. Our ability 
to gauge some of the laws of nature still leaves us bound to 
the principle of dependence and gratitude to the First Cause, 
the Creator, who devised these laws for man’s benefit. As 
Marconi said quite recently: “From the time humanity began 
to think it has occupied itself with the problem of its origin 
and its future, which is the problem of life. The inability of 
science to solve it is absolute. This would be truly frightful 
were it not for faith.” 

To return to the question of sacrifice, we need not delay on 
its origin. We do know that when God selected the Jews to be 
the custodians of revealed truths He commanded that they offer 
sacrifice. He took a custom that was prevalent at the time, 
stripped it of its abuses, and attached to it a higher significance. 
By offering a lamb, an ox, some wheat or wine, the individuals 
and the community as a whole were enabled publicly to attest 
their regard for their Father. A sacrifice might be one of honor 
and respect (adoration), or of petition, or of sorrow, or of 
gratitude. And it needs to be noted that the thing offered stood 
for the individual or the group offering. It was a sign, a symbol, 
of what was felt in the heart. Just as a boy will show his love 
for his father by sending him a present, so the Jew, in turning 
over to God something that was his own, symbolized the dedica- 
tion of his own will to God. The official priests who performed 
this rite did it, not only for individuals, but regularly in a public 
manner to signify the consecration of the whole nation to the 
Father of righteousness. 

In the plan of God these Old Testament sacrifices fore- 
shadowed a perfect sacrifice that was to come. The manner of 
offering, the things offered, were temporary; but the principle 
was to remain. The thousands of oxen sacrificed by Solomon 
did not atone for the sins of the whole world; they were in- 
capable of ransoming the human race from the accumulated 
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debts of injury to a Father who is always good. And so, proof 
of God’s love, there appeared One who was called the Lamb of 
God—a divine Victim, the clean Oblation foreseen by Malachias. 
Calvary witnessed the Atonement, the perfect Sacrifice begun in 
the Cenacle. It was an offering freely made by the new Adam 
in the name of all mankind. And here we must not forget to 
consider the attitude of Christ behind the act. The act expressed, 
among other things, His own attitude toward the Father, and was 
a sign to us as to the manner in which we should conform our 
will to the divine Will. The giving over of His Body and Blood 
to His Father may be regarded as a gift expressive of His love 
for His Father as well as an act of atonement. 

The Old Testament sacrifices ceased when the clean Oblation 
went to the Father. The Temple yielded to the Cross. But what 
of the future? Was Calvary to be merely a memory in the 
history of the race, even granted that its effects would be ex- 
tended into the future? Were there to be no more sacrifices? 
What did Our Lord mean when He said: “Do this in com- 
memoration of Me”? Was His atonement to relieve men in the 
future from making any offering to their Father? Was religion 
to be comprised only of a creed and a code? Knowing how well 
the true religion must fit in with the traits that are highest in 
man, knowing the sanction that God had given to the purpose of 
an altar in the Temple, we are not surprised that the Christians 
grasped the importance of the principle of public offering of 
man’s gifts to God who originally gave them. While Christ 
knew full well the abuses in sacrifice, yet He also knew our 
needs. We might ask (since God is the Father of the American 
people as well as of the pagan pygmies in Africa who, following 
their own instincts, make an offering of first fruits to the deity 
whom they worship), how are the American people to show 
publicly their dependence on their Father? They are not ful- 
filling the full law of worship if they look back on that generous 
act of Christ and recall it only as a memory, as they think back 
on Yorktown and Gettysburg and reflect that there our liberty 
was won or the Union saved. To believe in one God, to be honest 
in business, to pray privately in the home or the church—these 
are good and necessary, but they do not complete the list of our 
duties to our Father, just as being good is not the whole duty 
of a boy to his father. 
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Catholic worship may be understood only through a knowledge 
of the sacramental idea initiated by Christ. He chose a new 
way for men to express their worship of God. Looked at as a 
Sacrament-Sacrifice, the Mass is in an entirely different order 
_ from all the natural sacrifices, yet Christ did not destroy the 
principle of the Old Testament sacrifices. A sacrament is a sign 
of an invisible action; it accomplishes what it signifies. By 
grasping this principle of signification, and remembering that the 
Sacraments bring us the graces that Christ merited for us, we 
come to realize the richness of the Eucharist in which He gives 
us His Body and Blood. We in turn, together with Him, give 
the Body and Blood to God the Father. Following His words, 
and according to His prescription, Hoc facite, we believe that 
the Eucharist contains the thing that it signifies, since according 
to His own desire the bread and wine should stand for His Body 
and Blood. And the words of consecration accomplish what they 
signify—a sacrifice. Hence the Body and Blood, offered on the 
altar—the re-presentation of the one sacrifice—constitute our 
gift to God. “Which oblation, do Thou, O God, vouchsafe in 
all things to bless, approve, ratify and make worthy and ac- 
ceptable: that it may become for us the Body and Blood of 
Thy most beloved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

For making the Mass real to students it is urgent that we 
bring to their attention that the Mass is an action, not a mere 
form of words. The presentation of a birthday gift is an action; 
it consists in giving something; it is not mere speech. “Sacrifice 
is essentially the transfer of gifts and not the enunciation of 
that transfer, an oblation in action and not merely an oblation 
in words.” Students must go to Mass with the idea of doing, 
of giving something, of participating in an action. They need 
to be trained to tone down the receiving habit and to develop 
the giving quality. Some history of the practice of the early 
Church, whereby each one brought bread and wine, will be 
necessary. The intention of bringing must at least be present 
so that they recite the first prayer of the Canon with meaning: 
“O most merciful Father, we humbly pray and beseech Thee, 
through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, that Thou wouldst 
vouchsafe to receive and bless these gifts, these offerings, this 
holy and unblemished sacrifice.” 

Whichever element of adoration or petition or expiation or 
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thanksgiving that the teacher wishes to emphasize at a partic- 
ular time, it is always essential that the gift of self must ac- 
company the gift of Christ’s Body and Blood. Gifts to parents 
lose their significance when the hand belies the heart, when the 
presentation is just mechanical or even hypocritical. Outward 
gifts should express the inward self. As St. Augustine says: 
“The ritual sacrifice is the visible sign of the invisible sacrifice.” 
The oblation of bread and wine, Body and Blood, in the Mass 
must be paralleled with the oblation of self. 

Any explanation of the Mass would be incomplete without the 
mention of the doctrine of the mystical Body, the idea of cor- 
porate action, of union between the Head and the members. 
The invisible Priest is the unifying principle; it is the Church 
that offers with Christ. Just as in the home all the children 
often combine their resources and present a gift that represents 
all the family, so, at Mass, each one brings himself but acts 
in unison with all the members present. He need not say much. 
His Gift, the Body and Blood of Christ, speaks more eloquently 
than words. His spokesman is Christ, Christ united with His 
Church. 

This working out from the concept of human fatherhood, this 
utilization of the principle of showing others outwardly and 
publicly by salutations, letters, gifts, as representative of our 
inward sentiments, is, indeed, but one way of building up an 
approach to the Mass. But it helps to change the idea of “hear- 
ing Mass” into the duty of giving something to our Father. 
The gift is more than a natural gift; but in our day this approach 
seems a natural and understandable way of coming to an ap- 
preciation of that which is, of course, beyond full appreciation. 
Priest and people are doing on a higher plane something that is 
done daily in the best of homes and in public life around us. 
Thus we help to dissipate the ignorance and the attacks about 
“primitive customs,” “out-of-date practices.” It is Christ who 
_ gave us the Mass, the means of worshipping our Father. It 
should be wisdom to follow Christ also in our method of ap- 
proach to the teaching of great truths—work out and up from 
some concept that the students already know. 

W. H. Russe. 


CORECREATION 


Ascension Thursday, 1917. Following Mass at the school for 
the boarders and at the parishes for the day students, two happy 
groups, one of boys, the other of girls, met at the dock at 7 a. m. 
to take the Georgiana one hundred and twenty miles down the 
Columbia River on our way to Seaside to spend four days enjoy- 
ing the ocean breezes. Friday had been chosen for the senior 
class holiday by both groups, and (quite accidentally of course) 
both senior classes selected Seaside for their outing. The girls 
were to stay in Mrs. Manning’s cottage with her as chaperon, the 
boys in two cottages on the boardwalk owned by the father of 
one of them. Father Fairley, senior class adviser that year, was 
their chaperon. No sooner had Father Fairley and Mrs. Man- 
ning met on the boat than they went into conference in the matter 
of the combined activities of the two groups, with outcomes as 
herein described. 

It was a six-hour trip to Astoria on the boat. Getting ac- 
quainted was first in order; then picture taking and dancing. 
Lunch at noon occupied the last part of the trip. The buses 
were waiting at Astoria to take us to Seaside, thirty miles distant. 
After arriving and getting settled, some of the boys tried a dip 
in the ocean, but most were content with baseball on the beach 
in bathing suits. That evening after supper a camp-fire on the 
beach, with roasting of marshmellows, held the group until about 
nine. Then the large living room with an open fireplace in one 
of the boys’ cottages furnished a proper setting for story telling. 
The next morning the boys were up at 4 a. m. digging clams. 
Three baskets filled, left on the back porch of the girls’ cottage, 
gave promise of a splendid Friday dinner that evening. About 
an hour before noon, the whole company moved down the beach 
on a hike to Tillamook Head, where a picnic lunch was served. 
The hike back gave everyone an excellent appetite for the clam 
supper the girls, acting as hostesses for the evening, served in 
their cottage. Saturday morning the boys used the natatorium 
in the hotel. That afternoon they prepared the supper served 
that evening on the beach. Saturday night it was dancing at the 
hotel. Late Sunday morning found the whole group in the little 
Seaside church with a Mass and sermon all to themselves. One 
of the boys took up the collection as an offering to the pastor, 
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who was away on mission. Shortly after lunch the buses were 
ready for the ride back to Astoria, and at three o’clock the whole 
group was on the Georgiana again bound back to Portland, 
where, after a delightful ride up the river, they arrived at ten 
o’clock. 

Such was my first concrete personal experience with corecrea- 
tion in the form of anything more than an evening party. What 
was the outcome, the aftermath? Did each one of the girls fall in 
love with one of the boys, and did each one of the boys fall in 
love with one of the girls and later lead her to the altar? No 
such outcome occurred, as far as is known. Nor must it be 
thought that the prime purpose of a corecreational program is to 
function as a matrimonial bureau. Dr. Samuel Johnson was once 
asked what he thought was the basis of human love and marriage. 
The redoubtable eighteenth century philosopher answered with a 
single explosive word, “Propinquity, sir!” With this one word 
we may dismiss this phase of the question. The mating impulse 
in normal young men and women is sufficiently powerful to need 
no social machinery to set in operation. What is needed and 
what each society must set up for its own preservation and 
advancement is a setting wherein young people of both sexes 
may meet and mingle and learn to know each other, thereby 
learning to appreciate each other, under wise and kindly super- 
vision by those older in experience as well as in years who have a 
sympathetic understanding of the problems of youth with a 
knack for helping them solve them. 

As concerns the group we have been describing, the first thing 
to remember is that they were high school graduating classes, not 
college. They were on the average, therefore, about eighteen 
years of age, not twenty-two. Marriage in their eyes, when they 
thought about it at all, was in the distant future. It is not to be 
thought, of course, that some of them had not even at this age 
given serious consideration to the choice of their life calling. 
One of the girls that summer entered the novitiate of the order | 
of nuns who conduct St. Mary’s. Similarly, one of the boys that 
fall continued his education definitely headed towards the priest- 
hood. Within the next school year the writer moved far from 
the scene in which these young people continued to live, but he 
is confident that this participation in corecreation was one of the 
most valuable learning situations of their adolescence. 
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Nor was this the end of the matter. When a group of young 
men and young women have become so intimately acquainted 
as these four days at Seaside provided for, it is not to be sup- 
posed that that acquaintance would be dropped with the resump- 
tion of school activities. Quite the contrary. Hardly three 
weeks of school remained, but a week after returning Mother 
Manning had the whole group at her home for a social evening 
that was an outstanding success. The week following, the 
parents of one of the boys, whose home was unusually spacious, 
entertained the group there with the same result. Then followed 
the week of examinations. The boys’ Commencement came first. 
The girls were all there in a body the first time anything like 
that had ever happened in the relations of the two schools, and 
the boys returned the compliment at the girls’ Commencement 
a few nights later. As an experiment in corecreation this had 
proven a signal success. 

The principle on which it had been conducted leading to that 
success was simplicity itself. Hardly had Mother Manning and 
Father Fairley become acquainted that first morning on the boat 
ride down the river than they worked it out together. It was 
simply this: all activities in common. Whether the activity 
called for the group as a whole or for segregation into two sepa- 
rate groups of boys and girls, it was agreed that, whatever they 
did, if they did it all together (their leaders approving), nothing 
untoward could happen. The policy was explained by the leaders 
to their respective groups. It worked perfectly. Only once was 
the principle violated, an incident which served to accentuate its 
soundness. 

The first evening, when the entire group was gathered before 
the open fireplace in the larger of the boys’ cottages, telling 
stories, during the course of the entertainment Mother Manning 
whispered to Father Fairley, “Vivian and Ivan are not here.” 
Leave it to a mother’s watchful eye to discover the infraction 
of the rule. A second check by both established the fact beyond 
a doubt, and it was up to Father to go in search. It was not 
difficult to surmise where in all likelihood the missing members 
had disappeared to. The boardwalk along the foaming beach 
was obviously the inviting promenade, and, sure enough, there 
they were under the light at the end of the walk almost a half 
mile from the cottage. A word to them to rejoin the group in the 
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cottage was thought to be the most tactful admonition, and so it 
proved. They sheepishly returned shortly, evidently embarrassed 
at their violation of the code, and no further problem of this kind 
presented itself during the three days of the trip that remained. 


I. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECT: ADOLESCENT NATURE 


Any reasonable solution of the desirability or undesirability 
of coeducation can be reached only by an analysis of the nature 
of the human species at the various life stages and of the needs 
that should be met on each level. Infancy and early childhood 
quite evidently are the time for what Comenius called “the 
school of the mother’s knee.” Any suggestion of segregation 
in education at this early age would quite evidently be pre- 
posterous. Even in later childhood, up to about the age of eleven 
or twelve, the almost universal practice of the race has been 
against segregation, since children at this age are indifferent to 
sex and little boys need the mothering influence only a woman 
can give, as well as little girls. 

No adequate reason for segregation at this level can be given 
in view of the added expense it would entail with a duplication of 
buildings and teaching staffs. Similarly, when men and women 
have completed the secondary stage of their education and 
passed into the period of maturity, carrying forward their edu- 
cation on the university level, again no reason can be assigned 
for attempting segregation. Here costs are absolutely prohibitive. 
No country in the world has attempted to establish and carry 
on two sets of universities, one for men and one for women. 
Further, apart from the matter of expense, since men and women 
students on this level are mature, positive benefits are to be 
reaped from their pursuing intellectual interests together. 

It is the middle period—the educational level that is called 
secondary education, the period of adolescence—that is the period 
of educational doubt. Here the battle has been waged pro and con 
for centuries with weighty arguments on both sides. The tradi- 
tion of Catholic education, however, has always been for segrega- 
tion of the sexes during this middle period and, when departed 
from for financial reasons or otherwise, has been tolerated rather 
than approved. 

The most recent authoritative statement on this matter pre- 
senting the point of view of the Church is contained in the Holy 
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Father’s Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth. These 
are his words: 


“False also and harmful to Christian education is the so-called 
method of ‘coeducation.’ This, too, by many of its supporters 
is founded on naturalism and denial of original sin; but by all 
upon a deplorable confusion of ideas that mistake a levelling 
promiscuity and equality, for the legitimate association of the 
sexes.” 


The Holy Father is speaking of schools in general, but there 
is nothing in the encyclical to lead one to believe that he is con- 
demning the education together of mature men and women on 
the level of higher education. Nor, when we take into considera- 
tion his reservation “with due regard to time and place” and 
“in accordance to Christian prudence,” are we led to believe 
that he opposes the education together of little children. Rather, 
it is in regard to the middle period that he states definite dis- 
approval of coeducation; in his own words, “particularly in the 
most delicate and decisive period of formation, that, namely, of 
adolescence.” 


As we have implied above, one very general definition of Sec- 
ondary Education is “the education of the adolescent.” Adoles- 
cence is commonly spoken of as “the teen age.” This means the 
period from thirteen to nineteen or on the outside the period from 
twelve to twenty. A study of this eight-year period reveals that, 
on the basis of physiological development and the variant inter- 
ests of the sexes, this larger period is made up of two distinct 
stages of about four years each, namely, early adolescence from 
about twelve to sixteen and late adolescence from about sixteen 
to twenty. As we have said above, boys and girls even as older 
children are characteristically indifferent to sex apart from the 
influences of social pressures in certain artificial social settings. 
Then, about the age of twelve (all these periods begin at least a 
year earlier for the average girl), boys normally manifest an 
aversion for the other sex. The two are not interested in each 
other’s games, books, hobbies or company. For the boys the girls 
are “sissies,” and the best way to spoil a girls’ party at this age 
is to introduce a “horrid boy.” 

This is the Boy Scout age and, the same as for girls, boys’ 
recreation is most hearty and most wholesome when taken in 
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their own company. During this period the sexes seem to draw 
apart. Nature in their variant interests seems to have set up 
a safeguard for the impulse that is gradually maturing, and 
educators recognize that then, if ever, a boy needs a man in his 
life to be his inspiration and his guide. The father in the home 
first of all, of course, but the male teacher in the school also, and 
this means segregation in a boys’ school if the male influence is 
to be predominant. 

But about the age of fifteen or sixteen a radical change in 
interests occurs in the normal boy’s development. He now enters 
the “long-pants period” and puts on the habiliments of a man. 
In Rome the “togo virilis” was assumed not later than the age of 
seventeen. The girl, too, used to put up her hair and let down 
her skirts until fashion worked havoc with that custom, a definite 
social recognition of the arrival of late adolescence. When this 
period has arrived there is a positive attraction of the sexes for 
each other’s company, and nothing but prison walls can keep 
them completely separated. The out-and-out naturalists in- 
terpret this to mean coeducation without reservation. They for- 
get, however, that the function of intelligence is to improve on 
nature. To admit that young people of this age cannot or should 
not be completely deprived of each other’s company is a different 
thing from saying that they should be together all the time, both 
at work and at play. 

If it could be established that, working together, they served 
only as an inspiration to each other, coeducation would be the 
answer, since school is the work time of youth. But when the 
weight of evidence is in favor of the fact that during this period 
they are a distraction to each other during their working time 
rather than an inspiration, the obvious conclusion would seem 
to be that recreation together is quite sufficient to furnish ample 
opportunity for the normal functioning of the impulse to share 
each other’s company. There are sociological considerations, 
also, which corroborate this conclusion as the rational solution 
of the problem. 


Il. THE SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECT: ADOLESCENT NEEDS 


When we examine society, the field for living within which all 
education is a preparation, there is revealed at once the family 
as the basic institution upon which all other social forms rest and 
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in which they have their origin and completion. The economic 
order, for example, owes its origin to the absolute necessity of 
ownership of goods, if children brought into the world by the 
union of man and woman in marriage are to be brought up 
in anything like a desirable home environment and the worth- 
whileness of this same economic order is measured by the extent 
to which it ensures as the normal thing, a standard of living 
within the home that meets society’s approval. 

In the reconstituted economic order that seems to be evolving 
in these most recent years of the industrial revolution, woman 
has entered into industry, business and professional life to an 
extent the world has never known before. This will probably 
continue. But this will not change the all-important fact that, 
biologically, men and women are fundamentally different. As 
Jennings in The Biological Basis of Human Nature states this 
all-important fact: 

“Thus in these organisms male and female differ in their 
chromosomes at the very beginning of their existence as indivi- 
duals, when they are single cells. When the cells divide, so as to 
produce finally the body of the adult, at every division each of 
the chromosomes divides into two, one half passing into each of 
the cells produced. So every cell of the body has the same set 
of chromosomes that was present at the beginning, in the single 
cell of the fertilized egg. In the male, therefore, every cell of the 
body differs in the chromosomes from every cell of the female 
body” (p. 40). 

Those who speak about the equality of the sexes seem to be 
entirely forgetful of this ail-important fact that they are different 
not only in the primary and secondary sex characteristics but 
actually in every cell of their adult bodies. That this means a 
difference in their respective functions in adult society can hardly 
be questioned. So long as men continue to beget children and 
women to bear them, just so long must we recognize that with 
respect to the basic social institution, the family, their functions 
are complementary, not identical. 

The industrial order of the present-day society has only helped 
to accentuate this relationship. When the domestic system was 
in vogue, manufacture and local trade were carried on within 
the home by means of a shop or store on the street side of the 
building with living quarters in the rear. This condition, never 
true in an agricultural society, has ceased to be true in industrial 
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society with the revolution brought about by the introduction of 
the factory system and the great changes wrought in our means 
of transportation and communication. No; today the builder of 
the home, the mother, remains within it to do her work; whereas 
the provider therefor, the father, leaves the home to go to his 
work whether it be in factory or on the farm—in the business or 
in the professional world. 

What portion of their time is it that these two, the husband 
and the wife, the mother and father, spend together? Quite 
evidently it is their leisure time, their play time. The common 
table, the evening together with the children, excursions in the 
great outdoors together over the weekends, reading the same 
books, enjoying the same entertainments at the theater and the 
concert: next to an enduring mutual love and the same religion, 
a common taste in all these is, without doubt, the surest founda- 
tion upon which to build a wholesome and happy home life for 
themselves and for their children. 


The school that is awake to its opportunities as well as to 
its obligations must take its cue from this life situation. Com- 
plete segregation of adolescents during the years of high school 
and college, when these young people are so powerfully drawn to 
share each other’s company, appears as an artificial barrier that 
is bound to have harmful effects, even if it could be strictly 
maintained. By all means keep them apart during their work 
time so that they will not be a distraction to each other, but 
during their leisure time corecreation offers the opportunity 
whereby they may learn to live with each other by the only 
method that any one can learn any activity, namely, by practic- 
ing that activity. This does not merely mean an occasional 
dance or party. Rather, corecreation means common participa- 
tion in all those activities not strictly curricular. 

Dramatics is no doubt the outstanding opportunity for this 
type of common participation. How long will our high schools 
and colleges continue the absurdity of having female réles acted 
by feminine featured boys and male réles by masculine mannered 
girls? It is not so harmful or so ludicrous in the case of the 
girls, no doubt, since women temperamentally are such better 
actors than men, but in the case of boys the after results are at 
times disastrous. The most effeminate-looking youngster in the 
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school is selected for a feminine réle, and the very characteristics 
that should be lessened by masculine training are accentuated 
and developed by this unnatural activity. But, when these 
young people each fill their proper réles under competent and 
sympathetic supervision, a vital part of their social education is 
provided for that far exceeds in value anything common par- 
ticipation in classroom activities can offer. 

So with other non-curricular activities besides dramatics, glee 
clubs, chorals, musical organizations in general, along with de- 
bates, literary programs and religious activities emphasizing 
Catholic action. In boys’ athletics, girls can participate at least 
as interested spectators. Golf and tennis furnish opportunity for 
mixed doubles and foursomes. In winter there is hiking, skating, 
skiing and tobogganing. All of these activities offer occasions 
for corecreation that should be neglected by no school willing 
and able to supervise them properly. 

Not all schools and colleges are so situated, of course, that 
they can arrange for groups of their student bodies to spend four 
days at the seaside. Few, however, are so located that they can- 
not plan an occasional outing, during winter as well as spring 
and fall, that offers a wholesome corecreational occasion for their 
students under careful and competent supervision. Since stu- 
dents need such occasions to learn many lessons that cannot be 
taught in the classroom, schools should supply them if they wish 
to make any pretense of conducting an educational program that 
is, in a true sense of the word, complete. 

We repeat the principle: a student learns through his own 
activities. Our young men and young women can only learn to 
live their leisure time together, in the way we want them to live 
it, by having an opportunity to practice living it in that way. 
If such opportunity is offered as the normal thing, part of a con- 
tinuous program—not on some extraordinary occasion once a 
year—along with supervision that is kindly and sympathetic, we 
have some foundation for the belief that we are leading our 
young men and women forward to the time when self-discipline 
will have become a habit and self-control an established reality. 
This is education. 

W. F. Cunnincuam, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


THE PRIEST AS PREACHER 


One reason why the training of the future preacher should be 
more thorough than ever before is that the preacher of today has 
a serious competitor unknown to the preachers of the early and the 
middle ages. It is undoubtedly unnecessary to mention that this 
rival is the Press. In fact the wide circulation and popular appeal 
of the printed word has often led to the feeling that the influence 
of the pulpit is on the wane and may eventually disappear entirely. 
Such extreme fear is, of course, quite groundless; history and our 
own individual experience are against the belief that the jour- 
nalist or the magazine writer will ever supersede the preacher. 
The cold printed page, howsoever it may be dressed up in its 
literary finery, with the ornaments of rhetoric or figures of pas- 
sionate expression, can never really take the place, or exert the 
influence, of the warm and living spoken word. However, the 
fact that the printed word does occupy so large a place in popular 
appeal today should make the preacher realize that, if he would 
be heard in spite of it and in preference to it, he must bestir 
himself vigorously, that the old cut-and-dried, humdrum, task- 
fulfilling discourses will not answer now as they once did for 
lack of a better. So far as the individual preacher is concerned, 
it does make a great difference. If he would beat the Press, he 
must give something at least as good, as solid and interesting 
as the matter furnished by the Press, he must be equal, if not 
superior, to it in information, in earnestness, in power of expres- 
sion. The prevalence, then, of the printed word, instead of being 
a source of discouragement or despair to the preacher, should 
serve as an incentive to improve the quality and tone of his 
sermons. 

“For heaven’s sake, gentlemen, be yourselves.” This brief but 
impassioned exhortation of Mgr. Baudrillart to his students con- 
tains within itself the matter for a whole volume of preaching 
directions, and it should be the never-ending theme of every 
seminary professor of homiletics or sacred eloquence. Naturalness 
of expression and delivery; sincerity, deep conviction, a vivid 
realization of the truths which the preacher wishes to drive home 
to his hearers, an intense desire to make them understand and 
feel these truths as he himself sees and feels them—this is more 
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than half the secret and the power of the successful persuader. 
One who lacks it, whatever his other gifts, natural or acquired— 
his theological, philosophical and scientific lore, his commanding 
presence, his splendid delivery, his appropriate gestures, his fine 
literary tastes—will necessarily impress his audience as being 
artificial, a mere rhetorician rather than a real orator, notwith- 
standing all the tremendous efforts put forth in the preparation 
and delivery of his discourse; and, so far as the spiritual effect 
upon the hearers is concerned, he is little more than “sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

From this it follows that few, if any, can well afford to preach 
another man’s sermon, except in the rare case where the other 
man’s views and ways of expressing his thoughts are almost 
exactly those of the borrower. There can be no objection to the 
reading of sermon books in order to get ideas or suggestions, to 
learn the most effective modes of expression, but the searcher 
should take from them only the views with which he himself is 
thoroughly in accord, and should, moreover, put them in his own 
style and language, in his own natural way of speaking. His own 
way of expressing himself may be crude or defective; if so, it 
should be speedily corrected; but, so long as it remains his own 
and only natural style, it is the only suitable way for him. He 
will certainly accomplish more by it than he would by serving 
merely as a parrot or a phonograph record. It is for these rea- 
sons—for the sake of naturalness and depth of conviction—that 
some seminaries, like St. Edmund’s Old Hall, allow the semina- 
rists to choose their own sermons within reasonable limits, some 
subject connected with the epistles or gospels, so that by treating 
some matter in which they are really and deeply interested, they 
may early acquire the all-important habit of preaching with 
earnestness and conviction. Where the discourse is concerned 
with a topic which has no appeal for the preacher himself, where 
it is nothing more than an arduous and disagreeable task to be 
got through with, and as quickly as possible, the hearers are not 
slow to feel instinctively that it is merely a task, and so it be- 
comes doubly a task for themselves to be forced to listen to it. 

It also follows from this—from the high importance of natural- 
ness or be-your-selfness in preaching—that the professor of 
practice preaching should not let his own personal tastes or pref- 
erences obtrude too much in the classroom, at least to the ex- 
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tent of trying to make all his students conform to his one model 
or ideal of what a preacher should be. It is a grave blunder to 
destroy or undermine the pupil’s individuality; for in that pre- 
cisely, such as it is, lies whatever force or power he may have. 
One is a budding Newman, another a lesser Bossuet, a third a 
Curé d’Ars; let them be as they are made, and strive to develop 
their peculiar talent, to perfect them along the lines of their own 
individuality. A final corollary from this incomplete description 
of the requirements of the course of homiletics is that its profes- 
sor has no easy task, that the man selected for this most vital 
branch of ecclesiastical training must be, not one who will fit 
in nowhere else, but the best all-around man of the faculty. If 
the work is to be done efficiently, he must be a discerner of men, 
of their individualities or their natural capabilities, of the style 
of preaching which best suits them; he must be, moreover, him- 
self a capable preacher and a man of broad culture and wide 
experience of life. 

The seminarist needs particularly careful training in the proper 
manner of handling certain delicate matters which must be 
treated and yet can rarely be treated without risk to the hearers. 
To mention one very notable instance, there are sex topics which 
must be dealt with quite plainly on occasion. A mere general, 
vague tirade against the immoralities of an age is only a beating 
of the air. These things need to be hit specifically, by name, and 
hit hard; they must be shown up in all their ugliness, their 
nastiness and deformity, to offset the Laus Veneris of the por- 
nographic novel, the theater, the motion picture. How to do this 
vigorously and effectively, without contributing to the very evil 
which is being attacked, by unduly exciting the imagination of 
the hearer—this it is which puts the preacher in a most annoying 
predicament; and it is this consideration or this fear that fre- 
quently leads many good men to skim lightly over these matters 
de sexto as the lesser of two evils. 

There are priests who think it prudent and advisable and 
sufficient to handle these subjects indirectly, by preaching mortifi- 
cation of the flesh, self-restraint, keeping clear of bad company, 
etc. There can be no question that, whichever of the two plans 
one may adopt, the way of direct or the way of indirect treat- 
ment, extreme caution and delicacy are necessary to avoid giving 
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scandal or furnishing fuel for morbid imaginations. Yet speech 
can be plain, direct and to the point without being vulgar or 
scandalous. Certainly if a preacher can find an audience wholly 
or mostly made up of people so clean, so innocent and pure- 
minded that they know little or nothing of these modern vices 
and seem in no serious danger of falling into them, then by all 
means it is infinitely better to let such topics entirely alone. 
And, probably, it is precisely such audiences that the advocates 
of the general or indirect method have in mind. But it seems 
scarcely possible to find such an audience today, at least in any 
part of the world to which the pornographic novel or magazine, 
the risqué cinema or theatrical production have found their way. 
So widespread is the knowledge of vice of all sorts, especially of 
sexual vice, that vast numbers of children under the age of ten 
know vastly more about it now than their parents did when they 
were married. The average opinion of the discreet men with 
whom the present writer discussed this matter is that, in our 
times and conditions, plain but prudent speech is required; 
good, heavy, hard hitting; no mincing of words and no quarter. 

This fear or unwillingness to discuss disagreeable or dangerous 
truths is found also in the various departments of ecclesiastical 
science, amongst some professors who deem it imprudent to make 
their pupils acquainted with the full force of the objections urged 
by the Church’s ablest opponents, seeing in this free and full dis- 
closure a serious danger of unsettling the young man’s faith. As 
in the case just mentioned—the treatment of modern vices in 
the pulpit—it is rather difficult to understand this attitude now- 
adays, since the press, the literature, the scientific articles of the 
times have made it impossible to keep any, whether ecclesiastical 
students or laymen, in ignorance of the materialist, infidel or 
agnostic attacks upon revealed religion. “Where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” But the point is that the pupils are 
‘not ignorant of these arguments, and in all likelihood they are 
waiting for an explanation from the teacher when such topics 
come up in course; and, if it is not given, if there is no hint of the 
weighty objections urged against this doctrine, or if they are 
passed over with a mere word of contempt or a shrug of the 
shoulders, as though they were not worth a second thought— 
these things, far more than an honest avowal and a seriously 
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attempted rebuttal of the arguments, are apt to have an adverse 
effect upon the faith of the keen-minded student. And, keen- 
minded or dull, how can he be fitted for his ministry of teaching 
and defense by such a one-sided and lopsided system of train- 
ing? It is like throwing a child into the water before teaching 
it how to swim, and the pupil has a perfect right to rail against 
such a false and pernicious system of “economy.” 

A course which has been recommended to the writer by some 
noted authorities on ecclesiastical training—and carried out by 
them in their own classes—is to have one or two of the students 
in turn write a composition on some important matter studied 
in class during the week—in dogma, moral or sacred scripture— 
and deliver it as a sermon or instruction of fifteen or twenty 
minutes length in the classroom. This plan, which has special 
application for the two matters mentioned above, seems to have 
several advantages; it would make, not only the student who 
wrote and delivered the instruction, but all the others as well, 
better acquainted with the matter discussed, would show them 
how to adapt their studies to practical purposes, give them 
greater skill in making their knowledge plastic or pliable, besides 
being an excellent preparation for preaching or catechizing. And 
all these advantages could be secured without interfering with 
the regular course of studies. 

Again, as a training for apologetic or defense preaching, it 
would be most helpful, when there is occasion to treat in the 
regular course one of those topics which are special and favorite 
targets for the Church’s critics, to have read, or at least to give 
a digest of, the principal arguments of the representative assail- 
ants of the thesis, to indicate the sources of rebuttal, and have 
one or two of the class prepare and deliver a refutation according 
to the approved rules of debate between scholars and gentlemen— 
that is to say, with all due philosophic calmness and fairness, 
steering carefully clear of the bitter and contemptuous, the 
altogether one-sided or narrowly partisan spirit. The more the 
pupil is made to put his understanding of the matters which he 
studies into plain, simple language in speaking and writing, the 
better practical use he will be able to make of it later on as 
teacher and apologist. 

There is a growing tendency in European seminaries to pay 
more and more serious attention to the short, informal talks 
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known amongst us as five or ten-minute sermons. The reader 
may find accounts of this in the various chapters dealing with 
special seminary work. The student is first taught how to pre- 
pare these short discourses, what to put into them and what 
to leave out of them, how to condense as much instruction as 
possible into the short time allowed; and then he is made to put 
in practice what he has been taught by delivering such short 
talks, now in the classroom or the oratory; now in convent 
chapels; again in the Patronages, or lyceums for young men and 
women; so that, by the time of his ordination, he has a goodly 
store of material for these sermons and has thoroughly familiar- 
ized himself with the proper way of using it. 

It is a most wise and most necessary improvement, since the 
vast bulk of our people are rarely, if ever, present at the longer 
and more formal sermons delivered at the High Mass and so 
depend almost entirely upon the short instructions which they 
get at the low Masses. The plan should most certainly be 
adopted in all seminaries which have not yet taken to it, and 
the students warned that very much depends upon these brief 
instructions, and that every whit as much serious thought and 
preparation—in degree if not in time—should be given them as 
is usually devoted to the set sermons; that as much instruction 
or exhortation ought to be packed into them as is consistent with 
the time allowed for them. As their delivery takes but a short 
time, there is plenty of room for frequent practice. An hour a 
week or a month set apart for this practice would be a blessing 
for the student himself and for the faithful for whom he is to 
labor later on. Some suggestions in aid of practice preaching 
have been made, here and there, in the course of this article; 
others may be found in the various seminary curriculums, show- 
ing what is being actually done in this line. To sum them up 
here: 

(a) The pointing out, by the professors of Moral and Dogma, 
of class matter particularly suitable, appropriate, timely, for 
sermons or instructions according to the special needs of our 
times and locale; showing them how to preach the matter so as 
to make it practical and understandable; then making them do 
it; and not letting up on them until they can do it. For this pur- 
pose, an hour to be set apart as often as convenient, for a review 
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of the chief matters studied in the meantime; have the pupils 
themselves, in turn, give these reviews in the form of short ser- 
mons or instructions, followed by criticisms, first from the stu- 
dents, and lastly by the professor. Something like this is done 
in places—Ushaw for one. 

(b) Cooperation between the professor of Sacred Eloquence 
and the professors of Dogma, Moral and Scripture. The former, 
by selecting sermon subjects alternately from the matters studied 
in these different classes, has an opportunity of finding out 
whether the pupils really understand their lectures, and are able 
to prove it by putting their principles and expositions of theo- 
logical and scriptural topics into plain and intelligible vernacular. 
In this way, he can help the other professors and make his own 
course more immediately practical. 

(c) Constant watchfulness, by all the professors, over the 
student’s enunciation, pronunciation, his general manner of de- 
livery in speaking and reading. To do this thoroughly and effec- 
tively, the professor of homiletics, and the others as well, should 
begin at the very beginning, observing the above-mentioned 
features, not only in the student’s public reading or set addresses 
but in every detail of his daily routine: his class recitations, 
his ordinary conversation, insisting upon his speaking clearly 
and distinctly at all times, that his pronunciation and gesticula- 
tions be those of a man of education and good taste; that, in 
his public reading and speaking, he gauge properly the range of 
voice needed to make himself heard and understood with ease. 
Most particularly should the teacher look out for mannerisms, 
gaucheries, clumsiness, and aught else that will attract attention 
to his defects and distract attention from his sermon. 

See that the student preacher steers clear of the artificial in 
tone and manner, that he speaks and acts simply and naturally 
in the pulpit, that he follows the counsel of Mgr. Baudrillart: 
“Gentlemen, be yourselves.” Make him remember that he is 
not a seminary professor talking to students of philosophy or 
theology in the classroom—with his scientific terms and techni- 
calities and divisions—but a pastor addressing mostly plain 
people who need to be taught and have things made clear to them 
by comparisons and illustrations and anecdotes, such as the 
Master used to make Himself understood by His audiences. 
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(d) Impress deeply upon the preacher-to-be the supreme im- 
portance of making his sermon a thing instinct with life and not 
a mere, dry, barren, dull recitation. Likewise and equally, the 
fact that there can be no live sermon without deep conviction 
on the part of the preacher. There is little hope of moving and 
persuading the auditors unless the speaker himself is first deeply 
convinced and moved by the truth and the importance of his 
message. Without these prime requisites, he is verily nothing 
more than “sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” It follows 
from this that the preacher must compose his own sermon and 
not merely recite one memorized from a sermon book. No man 
can preach another man’s sermon with proper effect. Even 
though he agree perfectly with all there is in it, still it is not his 
own order of thought, his own way of putting things or expressing 
himself, and so it is bound to be artificial. 

(e) Let the discourse be full of learning and logic, but work it 
all into the body of the sermon in such wise that the art is not 
apparent; in such a way as not to oppress or overwhelm the 
hearers. Ars est celare artem. 

Finally, and it cannot be repeated too often, constant exercise, 
frequent practice in speaking and writing. Fabricando fit faber. 
As a great Jesuit teacher said to this writer, the lack of this is 
the great defect of most of our seminaries today. It is only by 
dint of hard work with the pen and the tongue that the pupil will 
succeed in getting a real grasp on his matter, and in making it 
sufficiently pliable, flexible, practical, to be understood by his 
people. There is no other way. The student must react upon 
his class lectures if he hopes to make them his own. 

In the National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin 
for November, 1929 (Seminary Department) there is a paper on 
“Voice Training in our Seminaries” by the Rev. John J. Waldron, 
C.SS.R., which illustrates what a zealous teacher can and will 
do as his share in fashioning efficient preachers. The writer of 
the article gives his methods, and they manifestly demand 
enthusiastic, persistent, hard work to attain his object. He does 
not confine himself to class or group teaching, but deals with his 
pupils personally or individually. Also he nicely apportions the 
blame for poor preachers, giving to student and seminary profes- 
sor each his due: 

A priest who chooses his text at the last moment, who depends 
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on a fluent tongue and a string of pious commonplaces to carry 
him through his sermon, cannot blame the seminary for his 
failure to impress and inspire the congregation. But the priest 
who finds that he cannot hold the attention of the audience even 
after he has prepared his sermon conscientiously—the priest who 
finds, upon inquiry, that he cannot be understood at the back 
of the church, and that those who do not understand him censure 
his talks as flat, monotonous, tiresome, insipid—such a priest may 
look back upon the seminary training as defective in preparing 
him for the ordinary duty of preaching. 

There appears to be a steadily growing attention, here as well 
as abroad, to the important affair of practice preaching in the 
seminaries. As to the amount of time given and the methods 
employed, the European seminaries, taken all in all, are in ad- 
vance of ourselves, but nevertheless there is good reason for 
optimism here too. The Belgian, German and Paris system, by 
generally discarding refectory preaching—holding it in the class- 
room or a special auditorium, or in the chapel, and sending the 
students out to preach in convents and patronages—has of 
course added very much dignity and seriousness and solemnity 
to practice preaching. No matter how thorough the theoretical 
training, and no matter how earnest the professor may be to see 
that the student does all that is expected of him, mere seminary 
preaching can never take the place of preaching to an actual 
audience such as the European student has in the convent or 
the patronage. In our own country, so far as this writer is aware, 
the practice is almost, if not wholly, confined to the seminary. 
As appears from the catalogs of the leading seminaries, the pro- 
fessors are doing very good work within those limits, but most 
probably they would accomplish a great deal more if they could 
see their way to adopt the general European style of outside 
practice preaching. 

Here follows part of the plan of an enthusiastic professor of 
homiletics: 


At the beginning of the scholastic year the students find posted 
on the bulletin board the list of subjects. The preaching of 
sermons begins with the first week of October. Sermons are 
delivered in the chapel, and the preacher wears a surplice read- 
ing the Sunday Gospel and delivering a homily thereon; sermons 
for occurring feast days and on the fundamental truths salvation, 
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sin, death and judgment are the subjects for these set sermons. 
Nearing ordination, when the seminarian is more proficient, I 
have him preach on such topics as Catholic education, vocation, 
a series of sermons on Forty Hours’ Devotion, for triduums, 
novenas, etc. Two hours a week are allotted to sermon class. 
Two preachers are appointed for each class. They hold forth on 
an average for fifteen minutes with each sermon. The theologian 
is required to deliver at least three set sermons in the course of 
the school year. But this is not sufficient. Two, three or four are 
called to give ex tempore a short instruction or homily of about 
five minutes at each class. This means that every seminarian 
will be called half a dozen times in the course of a year for an 
impromptu little homily on the Gospel or a short instruction. 
Of course the subject is announced days before; sometimes a 
plan in brief for their guidance is posted in the classroom. My 
experience has shown me that very seldom is a man taken un- 
prepared, which shows that he has put himself to the trouble of 
getting something ready. This drafting of a little discourse every 
week, if it is not the same as delivering a real sermon, has at 
least exercised him in writing one. 

A practice in our seminaries which is truly an adjumentum to 
the sermon class is what is called Repetition of Prayer. Weekly 
is this exercise held. In chapel the director assigns a subject to 
the assembled seminarians. After a half hour’s meditation a 
seminarian is called upon to give an account of the thoughts 
that have occurred to him on the subject during prayer. So this, 
apart from its primary purpose of training in meditation, is 
really an adjunct to the sermon class. Another thing that will 
be of assistance to the professor of homiletics is to take care 
to correlate class matter with the sermon subjects. We notice 
how difficult it is, as a rule, for the seminarian, and the young 
priest as well, to express himself in his mother tongue on doctrinal 
matters gone over in class in Latin. So, make it a practice to 
have impromptu little instructions on the matter recently done 
in class... . Have the students appreciate in all this exercise that 
they are gathering material for future years in the ministry... . 
The sermons of their younger days may not be fit to preach, but 
there will be much in them solid facts and illustrations that will 
have value for them in later years.’ 


This correlation of the class matter with the sermon subjects, 
or at least the steady pointing out of material suitable for preach- 
ing, is widely in use among the Sulpicians. 

The Preachers’ Institute, recently inaugurated at the Catholic 
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University of America, bids fair to do much toward bringing 
about a vast improvement in the preaching of such as have time 
and godly ambition enough to take advantage of the course. 
But, like the Apostle Andrew, one may well ask: what are these 
among so many? However, that is decidedly not the fault of 
the zealous men who have instituted, and those who are conduct- 
ing, this course; and it may really serve as a ferment to leaven 
the whole mass in time. Let us hope that it will. 

The course is conducted on scientific principles, “along clinical 
lines, emphasizing individual needs and attention.” One of its 
very important features is the attention given to the proper 
reading of the Gospels, Epistles and the parish announcements. 

JouHn E. GRAHAM. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY DAY 


December 2 will be Catholic University Sunday in 84 dioceses 
and 8,200 parishes in the United States. It has been designated 
by the Bishops of the country as the day for discussing, praying 
for, and insuring assistance for the Catholic University. 

The growth of our national University has been most en- 
couraging. During the past three years the graduate student 
body has increased over 320 per cent, necessitating the taking 
over of two large additional halls for priest students. During 
the past summer the registration of the Summer School totaled 
1,465, in the three centers at Washington, D. C., Dubuque, Iowa, 
and San Rafael College, outside the city of San Francisco. The 
only discouraging aspect of the University’s present situation 
is that the financial income has not kept corresponding pace with 
this welcomed development. 

The Catholic University points proudly to its membership 
in the Association of American Universities. The only Catholic 
member, it now outranks Harvard in the number of graduate 
students, and last year it assumed fifth place among the twenty- 
nine members. The admission to this privileged group is gauged 
solely by the high standard of graduate research work on the 
part of the applicant university. The advantage of membership 
is that all degrees bestowed by the members of the Association 
are accredited and receive full recognition throughout the United 
States and abroad. 

The Catholic University is truly a national university. Its 
faculty and student body are drawn from all over the United 
States. Its alumni are the backbone of the Catholic College and 
Parochial School Systems of the country. Eighty-nine per cent 
of the students enrolled in Catholic colleges for men are taught 
by alumni of the University, and 60 per cent of the girl student 
body in colleges conducted by Sisters are taught by teachers 
owing their training in some measure to the University. Over 
8,000 Sisters have gone forth from the Sisters College, and two- 
thirds of the Diocesan Superintendents of Schools have received 
their training at the University. 

In the face of terrific odds, the University’s progressive pro- 
gram is being carried out to its fullest. The Institute of Preach- 
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ers is attracting each summer a number of priests for special 
training. The recently formed Institute of Apologetics is con- 
structing a system of scientific apologetics best calculated to 
meet the peculiar needs of this country. The new School of 
Social Work, with students from every section of the country, 
is building on the firm, intellectual basis of academic training 
the true Catholic philosophy of life whose principles are to be 
vigorously applied to our changing social order. The Church 
in America through this school should play a more important 
role in the remaking of modern life. It is expected that the new 
School of Scholastic Philosophy will become a bulwark of the 
Catholic forces in our country, for the real intellectual battle- 
ground of American life now is in the field of philosophy. 

This vast program is being carried on with an unrestricted 
endowment of but $35,000. Harvard’s endowment is $100,000,- 
000; Columbia University’s, $80,000,000; University of Chicago, 
$59,000,000. The Catholic University must depend absolutely 
and entirely upon the Annual Collection. It is the lifeblood 
of its financial structure. If it fails, the University must close 
its doors. Such a calamity would see the passing of the greatest 
single intellectual force in the American Church today. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
THE OPPORTUNITY ROOM 


For a number of years Rev. P. D. O’Connor, pastor of St. 
Lawrence O’Toole Church, St. Louis, Missouri, has realized the 
need and importance of special care for the retarded children 
found throughout his parochial school. With the opening of an 
Opportunity Room in September, 1933, the dreams and plans 
of this educator were made workable and practical. The school 
is in charge of the Sisters of Saint Joseph of Carondelet, and the 
Opportunity Room is directed by a Sister specially trained for 
this work. 

The class opened for retarded children who could not profit 
by the ordinary curriculum. Some of the children were retarded 
and had dropped behind their age-grade level because of absence, 
iliness, slow mental development, environmental difficulties, and 
inferior mentality. The purpose of this class is to give the child 
individual attention in order that work lost by absence, illness, 
or unfavorable environmental conditions may be made up, and 
the child returned to normal grade as soon as possible. In the 
case of slow mental development the child is allowed to proceed 
at his own rate; in the case of inferior mentality, the child will 
be educated to the limit of his mental ability. 

As the teacher of this Opportunity Room, I am convinced that 
much can be accomplished with retarded children. Individual 
differences are taken into consideration here, as they could not 
be taken care of in a regular classroom, and the kind and amount 
of work is adapted to each child. An Opportunity Room should 
prove an asset to any school since it fills a definite educational 
need. 

It has often been asked if the children assigned to an Oppor- 
tunity Room feel the stigma, the segregation. Results show con- 
clusively that these children are happier and get their work 
better than the defectives retained in the regular classroom. 

This question, too, has been asked, “Is not the re-teaching of 
these children costly?” I do not consider such special training 
an expense in the long run. The cost is likely to be less, since 
to keep these children in normal classrooms, without essentials 
being mastered, is to turn adrift into society a group of children 
utterly unfit to cope with normal social conditions. The expense 
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to society of this group, as adults, reaches into millions of dollars. 
A sum far less will prevent such a condition. 

When the Opportunity Room was opened, a complete study 
was made of the history of each child committed to the room. 
This was done in order to secure facts to aid in determining 
specific difficulties. A general intelligence test was given to 
determine each child’s learning capacity. Standardized tests in 
reading, arithmetic, spelling, and handwriting determined spe- 
cific weaknesses. 

The special group was drawn from grades one to five. The 
youngest in the group had been in school four years and the 
oldest, six years. Their ages ranged from 8 to 14; M.A. 4% to 
8; 1.Q. ranged 56 to 81. None could do first grade work. 

This group was retested in the spring and the majority gained 
from 1 to 1% years in intelligence. During the past scholastic 
year these children were observed in their daily work by 438 
interested visitors. 

Owing to the great number of callers from other parishes who 
wished to place their children with us, we opened another Op- 
portunity Room this year. Sister Amata is in charge and we 
are now caring for 30 children. 

Sister ALPHONSINE. 


PHYSICAL DEFECTS: THE PATHWAY TO CORRECTION 


Why is it that, in spite of the money, time and effort spent 
on health examinations and the work that follows, so many 
school children continue to suffer from severe physical defects? 
With school physicians, school dentists, school nurses and teach- 
ers on the job, children should not still be unnecessarily handi- 
capped by defective hearing or vision, by neglected teeth or 
infected tonsils. Yet they are. . . many of them. . . too many 
of them. Why? Is it that parents are indifferent about taking 
their children to the doctor for the necessary corrections? Are 
there too few doctors, dentists, clinics, to care for the numbers 
of children? Are the examinations thorough enough? Does the 
information gathered at the examinations ever reach the parents 
so that they can do something about it? 

Questions such as these have puzzled and distressed the New 
York City Departments of Health and Education, so two years 
ago they asked the American Child Health Association, with the 
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help of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, to make a 
study of school health procedures in New York City. The results 
of this two year study have just been made public in a report, 
“Physical Defects: the Pathway to Correction.” 

Although the specific findings of the report apply only to New 
York, the results in general are of interest to any large city 
which provides regular medical examinations as part of its school 
health service. 


Tracing the Pathway to Correction 


In this study, the research staff made their own direct inquiries 
in the schools and in the homes. They examined 25,000 children 
in 121 schools, picking out the children with serious defects. 
They compared their findings with those recorded on the health 
cards filed away in the classrooms. They talked to 579 teachers, 
to more than 95 school nurses, and to parents in 1,800 homes. 
They asked many specific questions in the search for actual facts. 
Concentrating chiefly on four of the main items of the school 
health examinations, namely vision, teeth, nutritional status and 
hearing, they found out exactly what had happened to each child 
with a serious defect. Had the medical examiner discovered the 
defect? How accurately had the defect been recorded? Had a 
letter been written to the child’s parents? Had the nurse visited 
his home to explain what was wrong and what should be done? 
Did the teacher know about it? Was she working with the 
nurse and doctor to bring about correction, or did she consider 
that outside her duties as a teacher? Imagining a theoretical 
pathway leading directly from the examination to the final cor- 
rection, the research experts found out exactly where, along that 
pathway, each child had been shunted off. 


Some Answers 


The answers varied with the different defects. In the case of 
vision, two serious mistakes appeared. First, so many children 
were selected in the regular examination as having defective eye- 
sight that the existing facilities could not possibly take care of 
them all. And secondly, the testing was so inaccurately carried 
out that almost one-fifth of the severe cases were wrongly 
recorded. 

In somewhat the same way, the research staff found great 
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numbers of children with dental defects—far more than could be 
cared for by the dental corrective facilities. All cases were 
recorded, true, but there was no way of telling from the record 
cards whether a child had a very small cavity or a cavity so 
large that the tooth would soon be lost. Consequently no clear- 
cut notification could be sent to the parents, and correction was 
a hit-and-miss affair. 

In the case of hearing, the answers were different. There the 
trouble was almost wholly a lack of examination or such inade- 
quate examination that it amounted to the same thing. Most of 
the hard of hearing children had never even set foot on the path- 


* way to correction. 


Nutritional status proved perhaps the biggest stumbling block 
of all. The method of detecting malnourishment now used in the 
schools is an inefficient one. As a result, one-third of the children 
examtined by the investigators, using newer methods of measure- 
ment, and found by them to be undernourished, were recorded 
in school as properly nourished. Another third, recorded in 
school as needing attention, were left uncared for because nobody 
could tell from the records just what attention they needed. Of 
the parents, scarcely one-tenth had any idea that their children 
were suffering from any nutritional lack. 


What To Do? 


The study did not end with the discovery of weaknesses in the 
present system of examination and follow-up. It went on to 
practical suggestions and recommendations for improvement 
within present budget limits. 

It would be easy to say, “Increase the facilities, so that every 
case can be properly followed up and corrected.” But that would 
mean greatly increased appropriations, and in many communities 
this would be impossible just now. It would be possible, how- 
ever, to use the existing facilities to better advantage. ‘“Con- 
centrate on those children whose need for corrective treatment is 
most urgent,” suggests the report. This may seem unjust to the 
less severe cases, and there are plenty of people who will declare 
indignantly that all children should receive the same attention. 
But the fact remains that all children do not receive the same 
attention. As long as there must be discrimination, why not dis- 
criminate intelligently? 
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Following the same line of thought the report suggests that a 
preliminary selection of children most in need of attention could 
be made on the basis of the daily observations of the teacher 
and nurse, together with certain tests applied by a technician. 
The physician then could use his limited time to make more care- 
ful examination and diagnosis of those cases who have already 
been selected as needing his superior knowledge and skill. Fuller 
cooperation between physician, nurse, teacher and parents is 
urged all through the report. 

No community service is more important than that which helps 
to free children from handicaps which affect not only their school 
work but also their future health and earning capacity. But in 
these days, any community service which hopes to survive must 
show both efficiency and economy of effort. 

Without increasing the appropriation for school medical work 
the New York City Departments of Health and Education have 
already begun to revise their methods of school health examina- 
tion and follow-up in such a way as to overcome some of the 
weaknesses revealed by the study. 


MEETING OF DIOCESAN SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Teacher-training, increased facilities for the care of physically 
handicapped children and vocational guidance were stressed in 
discussions at the semi-annual meeting of the Superintendents’ 
Section of the National Catholic Educational Association, held 
October 10 and 11 at the Catholic University of America. 

Officers of the Section, reelected at the meeting, are: the Rev. 
Richard Quinlan, of Boston, chairman; the Rev. Dr. Carl J. 
Ryan, of Cincinnati, secretary; and the Rev. Cleophas Ivis, of 
Cherokee, Ia., editor. 

The meeting was opened with an address of welcome by the 
Most Rev. James Hugh Ryan, titular Bishop of Modra and 
Rector of the Catholic University. The Most Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, Bishop of Covington and President General of the Asso- 
ciation, attended the sessions. 

The complete program was as follows: 


Wednesday, October 10 


Address of Welcome. The Most Reverend James H. Ryan, 
D.D., Ph.D., Rector, Catholic University of America. 
Teachers’ Meetings—How Best Conducted. The Right Rev- 
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erend Joseph V. 8. McClancy, LL.D., Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Brooklyn, New York. 

How Can the Diocesan Superintendent Use His Time Most 
Effectively? The Reverend William R. Kelly, Executive Secre- 
tary, The Catholic School Board, Archdiocese of New York. 

The Third Council of Baltimore and Teacher Training. Very 
Rev. Monsignor Francis J. Macelwane, 8.T.L., M.A., Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 

The Diocesan Teachers’ College. The Reverend John R. 
Hagan, D.D., DSc., in Ed., Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Thursday, October 11 

What Can the Catholic School Do for the Hard of Hearing 
Child? The Reverend James A. Byrnes, Ph.B., Superintendent 
of Schools, St. Paul, Minn. 

Vocational Guidance in the Catholic School. The Reverend 
E. Lawrence O’Connell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Work of the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. The Reverend George Johnson, 
Ph.D., National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


The Superintendents’ Section of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association which met at the Catholic University of 
America in Washington, D. C., October 10 and 11, 1934, wishes to 
extend grateful appreciation of the courtesy and hospitality of 
the Most Rev. James H. Ryan, Rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, and the many members of the University faculty who have 
made this meeting possible. The Superintendents’ Section wishes 
to thank also the Most Rev. Francis W. Howard, D.D., President 
General, N.C.E.A., for the favor of his attendance at the sessions. 

Stimulated by the reading of well-prepared papers on current 
problems of vital interest, the members of the Superintendents’ 
Section return to their various tasks with freshened interest and 
renewed zeal. Lively discussions of the papers resulted in a 
pooling of experiences that is mutually helpful to school admin- 
istrators. The diocesan superintendent leaves this meeting with a 
fuller concept of his task. He must feel that the teachers’ meet- 
ing, annual, semi-annual, or monthly, is a mighty instrument in 
the articulation and coordination of a diocesan school system. 

In accord with the best traditions of Catholic education, we 
as school administrators dedicate ourselves to the all important 
function of teacher-training. The clear vision of the Fathers of 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore becomes increasingly 
evident with the passing of the years and the development of our 
educational system. A minimum of four years of post-high school 
training for every teacher is not a Utopian ideal. 
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_ School administrators must strive to provide increasing facil- 
ities for the care of physically handicapped pupils. Over 12 per 
cent of American school children are afflicted with a deficiency 
of hearing. The demand of special provisions for the hard-of- 
hearing can no longer be ignored. We are convinced that a 
comprehensive program of guidance in all its phases contributes 
mightily to effective school administration. 

‘We thank Dr. Johnson, Secretary General, N.C.E.A., and 
Director of the Department of Education, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, for his report on the work of the Department 
of Education, N.C.W.C. These successive annual reports keep 
us abreast of current educational questions. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK PROGRAM 


A program for the participation of Catholic schools in Amer- 
ican Education Week, to be observed November 5 to 11, has been 
issued in pamphlet form by the Department of Education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

The subjects to be considered each day are: Monday, “Cath- 
olic Education”; Tuesday, “Christian Culture”; Wednesday, 
“The Catholic Missions”; Thursday, “Organizations for the Sup- 
port of the Missions”; Friday, “Leisure Time Activities”; Satur- 
day, “Rural Life”; and Sunday, “Catholic Action.” 

The pamphlet contains excerpts from suggested readings for 
each day of the week and appends in each case a number of 
reference works. Notable among these suggested readings are 
the Encyclicals of His Holiness Pope Pius XI on Christian Edu- 
cation, Reconstructing the Social Order; the Pastoral Letter of 
the Hierarchy of the United States, 1919, and “A Statement on 
the Present Crisis” by the Administrative Committee of the 
N.C.W.C. 

Among suggested questions for discussion are: “Why do Cath- 
olics maintain their own system of schools?” “Name some of the 
ways in which Catholic Education is helping the Nation.” “Give 
an account of what the Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruc- 
tion says on wages.” “The Catholic missionary is an educator 
in the best sense of the term. Explain.” ‘Describe the Work of 
the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade.” “Are the commercial- 
ized recreational activities in your community considerate of 
health and morals?” ‘What do you know about the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine?” “In what forms of Catholic 


Action do you engage?” 
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On Monday it is suggested that there be discussion of “The 
meaning of Catholic Education,” “Contribution of Catholic Edu- 
cation to American life,” and “Support of Catholic Education.” 

In the discussion of “Christian Culture,” on Tuesday, subjects 
suggested are: “Social Order through Christianity,” “Economic 
Order through Christianity,” and “Christianity and Peace.” 

On Wednesday and Thursday, when the theme is the Catholic 
Missions and their support, suggested subjects include: Missions 
and the promotion of Christian education, and organizations for 
the development of native leaders in Christian missions, and 
organizations supplying personnel and funds for Catholic 
missions. 

In the consideration, on Friday, of leisure-time activities, par- 
ticular mention is made of the Legion of Decency and its part in 
the campaign against immoral movies launched by the Episcopal 
Committee on Motion Pictures. 

“Parish Social Activities,” “Parish Religious Instruction,” and 
“Parish Credit Unions” are subjects suggested for Saturday, 
which is devoted to “Rural Life.” 

Discussion of the meaning, scope and necessity of Catholic 
Action is suggested for Sunday, the concluding day. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Catholic Action through a “drama workshop” is one of the 
chief activities at Mary Manse College, Toledo, Ohio. The 1934 
prize plays of the workshop have just been copyrighted and are 
now available for sodalities, Little Theater groups, colleges, high 
schools, and dramatic societies. The plays are “The Red Goblet,” 
based on a legend concerning St. Francis, by Gervaise Lemke; 
“Ocean Waves,” a farce, by Eugenie Girardot; and “A Matter of 
Waiting,” a first-prize play by Helen Shea. “Mansions,” put out 
by The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, is a Mary Manse Workshop 
play. The plays present some doctrine, problem or incident of 
Catholic life. Before being prepared for general use, they are 
put through the test of judges and an audience in the college’s 
Little Theater. Students and alumni of St. John’s University 
Jesuit institution, Toledo, assist in the staging and acting of the 
test performances. The plays are then improved and prepared 
for general use. . . . A training course in Girl Scout leadership for 
Catholic Sisters was recently given at the headquarters of the 
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Girl Scouts of America in New York City. The course, consist- 
ing of six sessions, lasted three days and dealt with “Brownie” 
leadership. The nuns, who came from all parts of the city and 
the metropolitan area, represented seven day nurseries, three 
settlement houses, seven schools, four institutions, and two mis- 
sions. The course was given as a means of assisting the nuns 
in their work among small children. Miss Katherine Francis, 
“Brownie” adviser on the national Girl Scout staff, directed the 
course. She was assisted by Miss Mabel Shannon, Catholic pro- 
motion secretary for the Archdiocese of New York. . . . Fifteen 
students are enrolled at the first seminary for clerics of Lithuan- 
ian extraction recently dedicated at Hinsdale (Marian Hills), 
Illinois. For the present the seminary will be able to accept only 
Marian clerics as students, but, with the expected growth in 
resources, secular clerics will also be admitted in the near future. 
This year courses covering only First and Second Year Philos- 
ophy will be offered, but another course is to be added each year 
until the full six-year seminary course is embraced. . . . The Rev. 
Leon Gosselin, 8.S.E., has been named president of St. Michael’s 
College, Winooski, Vt., succeeding the Very Rev. Eugene Alliot, 
§.S.E., who has been appointed Superior of the Order’s Seminary 
at Putney, Vt. Father Gosselin, a native of Vermont, is 35 years 
old. He entered the Fathers of St. Edmund in 1923 and was 
ordained to the priesthood in 1928. The following year he was 
appointed prefect of discipline at St. Michael’s College. . . . The 
Board of Trustees of the Newman School, Lakewood, N. J., has 
appointed William Franklin Sands to the position of Headmaster. 
Mr. Sands, a former diplomat and Professor of International Re- 
lations at the Georgetown University School of Foreign Service, 
replaces William Griffin Kelley, who recently resigned. . . . Loyola 
University, Los Angeles, Calif., has just conferred the honorary 
degree, Doctor of Laws, upon the Rev. W. Coleman Nevils, S.J., 
president of Georgetown University. The degree was bestowed 
by the Rev. Hugh M. Duce, S.J., president of Loyola. Father 
Nevils stopped in Los Angeles on his way to San Francisco, from 
which city he sailed September 29 for Tokyo as one of the 
American representatives to the International convention of the 
Red Cross. . . . “James Cardinal Gibbons, a Great American” 
is the topic for the 1934-35 annual essay contest conducted by 
the Fourth Degree of the Knights of Columbus, according to an 
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announcement by John H. Reddin, Supreme Master of the Fourth 
Degree. The contest, Mr. Reddin states, will extend to Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. Students in all accredited public, private and 
parochial high schools are eligible to compete. . . . The Rev. 
Peter McOscar, 8.M., Rector of the Marist College in Atlanta 
and assistant pastor of Sacred Heart Catholic Church in that 
city, died last month at the age of 61. Born in Ireland, Father 
McOscar came to this country in 1899. He was ordained in 
1900. He served on the faculty of All Hallows College, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and later as rector of the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception in Westerly, R. I. . . . The International Federation 
of Catholic Alumnae, by resolution, affirmed its determination 
to be active against “salacious books and magazines” and to bend 
every effort to eliminate such publications “from newsstands and 
other centers of distribution,” at its biennial convention which 
closed in New York City October 14. Another resolution en- 
dorsed the Legion of Decency crusade for wholesome films and 
commended the work of the Federation’s Motion Picture Bureau. 
Mrs. William H. Connell, Jr., of Pittsburgh, second vice-presi- 
dent, was elected president succeeding Mrs. Philip A. Brennan, 
of Brooklyn. Other officers elected are: Miss Marion McCand- 
less, of Notre Dame, Ind., first vice-president; Mrs. George H. 
Bradford, of New York, second vice-president; Mrs. Ernest 
O’Brien, of Detroit, third vice-president; Miss M. Shields, of 
Dallas, Tex., recording secretary; Miss Esther Walsh, of Newark, 
N. J., corresponding secretary; Miss Margaret McArdle, of Wil- 
mette, Ill., treasurer. . . . Pertinent suggestions as to the purpose, 
organization and conduct of a study club are contained in a 
small pamphlet which has just been issued by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. The suggestions, prepared by the 
Lay Organizations Department, N. C. W. C., are grouped under 
the title “On Planning a Study Club.” As a foreword to the 
suggestions, which are brought out in question and answer form, 
there is printed the following excerpt from the address which His 
Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, delivered to the convention of the 
National Council of Catholic Women in St. Paul last year: “We 
never will properly fit ourselves to extend the mind of the 
Church into the mind of the world unless we are willing to use 
our mind in learning more of the things of our Blessed Lord and 
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His Church.” . . . The National Council of Catholic Men is 
pleased to announce that the three radio addresses recently de- 
livered by the Rev. George Johnson, Ph.D., in the Catholic Hour 
(September 23-October 7), are now available in a single pam- 
phlet. The titles of the three addresses are: “The Church and the 
School,” “What Is Catholic Education,” and “The Nation’s Debt 
to the Catholic School.” The price of the complete pamphlet is 
15 cents. . . . For the second successive year the Gorgas Essay 
Contest, a national competition, has been won by a pupil of a 
Catholic high school. This year students of Catholic schools 
won three of the five national prizes, taking first, third and fourth 
places. The winner this year is George A. Delhomme, Jr., who, 
at the time of the contest, was a student at St. Thomas College 
High School, Houston, Tex. Mr. Delhomme will receive a prize 
of $500 for the best essay on the subject: “Past Benefits and 
Future Importance to Man of the Control of Disease-Bearing 
Mosquitoes.” He also receives $200 travel allowance to come to 
Washington to receive the prize, which will be presented to him 
at the White House by President Roosevelt. The third national 
prize, $50, was won by Miss Dorothy Ann Lauer, a student at 
Mount St. Scholastica Academy, Atchison, Kan., and the fourth 
award, honorable mention, went to John Patrick Donnelly, a stu- 
dent at St. Mary’s High School, Michigan City, Ind. The na- 
tional contest last year was won by Joseph A. Brendler, a pupil 
of Messmer High School, Milwaukee, and a pupil of the same 
school, Thomas J. Makal, was the winner of the Wisconsin State 
prize this year. The school is conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Other students of Catholic high schools, who won 
first prizes in their States, were Cecilia M. Basler, Sacred Heart 
High School, Morrilton, Ark. ; Marcella Huss, Notre Dame Acad- 
emy, Belleville, Ill.; Kathleen Ann Burke, St. Gregory’s High 
School, Dorchester, Mass.; Josephine O’Connor, Cathedral Cen- 
tral High School, Detroit, Mich.; Patricia Madden, Sacred Heart 
High School, Omaha, Neb.; Kathryn O’Brien, St. Gerard’s High 
School, Lima, O.; Mary K. Lattner, Monte Cassino High School, 
Tulsa, Okla., and John McGrath, St. Raphael’s Academy, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 
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Introduction to Comparative Psychology, by C. J. Warden, T. N. 
enkins, and L. H. Warner. New York: Ronald Press, 581 pp. 
rice, $4.50. 

The book begins with about one hundred pages devoted to 
such introductory and general matters as a short history of com- 
parative psychology, biological foundations, and the methods and 
laboratory techniques employed in studying the mental activities 
of animals. This, the authors say in the preface, “represents a 
pioneer attempt to systematize the historical, theoretical, and 
methodological developments of the science.” The remainder of 
the book, by far the greater part, consists of a discussion of the 
different phyla and classes of animals and their psychical ac- 
tivities. Each chapter follows the same topical headings, such 
as, Chemoreception, Thermoreception, Contact reception, Phono- 
reception, Photoreception, Electrical reception, Statoreception, 
Internal reception, Simple movements, Feeding behavior. . . . 
Inactive states. .. . Motivation factors in behavior, Modifiability 
of behavior. Through the use of such an organization of the ma- 
terial, we may proceed if we like from the learning ability of 
birds to that of mammals, or from the hearing sense of fishes to 
that of amphibians. 

The present volume may be regarded, according to the authors, 
as an abridged and simplified edition of a larger and more de- 
tailed work on comparative psychology yet to appear. This 
more exhaustive treatise, based on the collecting, abstracting 
and systematizing of experimental studies of the behavior of 
infra-human organisms, is undoubtedly foreshadowed in the 
summary and cataloguing character of the presentation in the 
volume at hand. The treatment is somewhat reminiscent of The 
Animal Mind by Washburne, but surpasses this in many points 
as a reference book. How successfully it would serve as a text- 
book, except for very serious students, is another matter. It is 
not, at any rate, because of the great emphasis placed upon the 
cataloguing of fact, a book likely to be read extensively by 
such psychologists as the educational psychologist or the genetic 
psychologist, who are usually interested in the rather broad 
question of the relation of human and animal mind. Its ap- 
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peal will be very largely to the specializing student of animal 
psychology. 

The present volume belongs to the recent psychology series of 
books being published by the Ronald Press, a relative new- 
comer in the field, and has the attractive features, in format and 
type, of the other books so far published. 

W. D. Commins. 


Seventy Years of Service, An Historical Sketch of St. Michael’s 
College, published by St. Michael’s College, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, 1934. 

Introduced to the public by Brother Leo of St. Mary’s College 
and Archbishop Gerken of Santa Fe, this little volume recount- 
ing the story of St. Michael’s College and the labors of the Chris- 
tian Brothers is a worthy contribution to the history of Catholic 
and public education in New Mexico and a splendid memorial 
of a school whose alumni have been territorial and state leaders. 
It may not satisfy the meticulous historical student who likes 
his footnotes and bibliographies, but it is from such studies of 
communities and individual schools that some day the history of 
Catholic education in the United States will be written. Books 
of this kind are rarely interesting save to the graduates of the 
college, but this has an appeal. 

When Bishop V. B. Lamy, who is described by a state his- 
torian, Benjamin Reed, as “a true friend of education,” arrived 
in New Mexico (1851), he found a forsaken territory with the 
ruins of ancient schools, a people whose religious apathy was 
due to a scarcity of priests and the presence of some unworthy 
Mexican priests, and children as untutored in religion as they 
were in books. Bishop Lamy instituted a school under E. Noel, 
brought the Sisters of Loretto who established an academy at 
Santa Fe (1852) and commenced a period of forty years as 
teachers in the public schools, and induced the French provincial 
to send four Christian Brothers to New Mexico. In 1859, 
Brothers Hilarien, Gondulph, who later established the society 
in Ecuador, Geramius, and Galmier Joseph, together with Otap- 
ian from New York, arrived at Santa Fe after a journey by rail 
to St. Louis, by boat on the Missouri to Kansas City, and by 
caravan over a trail for which they contended with the warring 
Comanches. They found an “adobe hut with four walls,” but 
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they were satisfied. Within a year the college had seventy-seven 
students. Therewith is narrated the story of its growth, of new 
buildings, of brothers called elsewhere, and recruits from France 
or the East, along with biographical notes of outstanding direc- 
tors. Fortunately, there is some material on its foundations: the 
school at Taos (1865-1867) ; St. Mary’s College at Mora (1865- 
1884) ; the school at Bernalillo (1872) which, although a public 
school since 1891, is still conducted by the Brothers; and the 
La Salle Institute at Las Vegas. St. Michael’s College owed 
much of its success to Brother Botulph (Peter J. Schneider), 
former inspector of parochial schools in New York City, who 
presided over its affairs from 1870 until his death in 1906 and 
who served the territory as a me. aber of its Board of Education. 
St. Michael’s is proud of its alumni, twenty-two of whom assisted 
in framing the state constitution in 1910 and who, according to 
the Santa Fe New Mexican, are better represented in the state’s 
delegation in Congress and in the state legislature than are the 
sons of Harvard in the legislature of Massachusetts and in its 
delegation at Washington. At all events, an alumnus, Amado 
Chavez, was first superintendent of public instruction—a position 
few Catholics have held in these United States. 
RicHarp J. PURCELL. 


The Education of the Negro in the American Social Order, by 
Horace Mann Bond, Dean, Dillard University. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 501 pp. 

Some writers on Negro education have been very caustic in 
their criticisms and very sweeping in their condemnation of an 
educational system which has been so unjust to America’s 
“Tenth Man.” In their criticism and condemnations they have 
yielded, at times, to the temptation to overlook facts. Other 
authors, while admitting and decrying neglect in this field, have 
acknowledged past efforts, however feeble. Likewise have they 
recognized brighter prospects for the future. 

In this latter strain, Horace Mann Bond, Dean of Dillard 
University and formerly Associate Professor of Education at 
Fisk University, has written in his extensive work: “The Educa- 
tion of the Negro in the American Social Order.” The volume 
is divided into three parts, each dealing with a specific phase of 
Negro education. 
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In Part I the author presents a history of Negro education. 
Mention is made of the various phases of education and the 
assistance received from different educational organizations. A 
chapter is devoted to an account of the work of Booker T. 
Washington. There are also chapters on literary and social in- 
equality in education. 

In Part II the writer presents a study of migration and the 
economic background of education in the South. In the con- 
cluding chapter of this section, he discusses the financing of 
separate systems of education. 

Part III is devoted to current problems in Negro education 
including such topics as teachers, pupils, higher education of 
Negroes, the education of Negroes in the North, problems of 
administration and guidance, etc. Herein is to be found some 
very enlightening and important information. 

The entire work, together with its many tables and graphs, its 
index and bibliography, bespeaks a great deal of laborious re- 
search. Probably one of the more appealing features of the 
book lies in the fact that, while the author has recognized the 
shortcomings of our educational system past and present, he 
admits some degree of progress, and his hope of what can be 
done has not been stifled. He writes: “With no more than a 
modal share of catastrophes and disasters, our generation may 
expect to usher in the day when communities and nations begin 
to substitute rational and organic development for the vagaries 
of social evolution.”” Men and women laboring in the field will 
find encouragement in one of the author’s concluding sentences: 
“In identifying herself with the cause of the Negro child in 
seeking to give this child some measure, however slight, of the 
opportunity not grudged to other American children, the teacher 
of Negro children... . is ‘in tune with the infinite.’ ” 

It is regrettable, however, that an otherwise comprehensive 
and intelligent study of Negro education should ignore, but for 
a passing reference to the founding of St. Frances’ Academy in 
Baltimore, the work done by the Catholic Church. The author 
discusses the accomplishments of Protestant organizations, but 
is he aware of the claims that these organizations undertook 
this work only after they had been put to shame by the Cath- 
olics and, subsequently, the Quakers? He refers to a Bishop of 
the Southern Methodist Church who wrote that good citizens 
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should refrain from the violation of laws which prohibited the 
instruction of Negroes, but is he ignorant of the historical fact 
that Catholic missionaries risked the penalty of an unjust law 
by persisting in the instruction of the Negro slaves? Can it be 
possible that he is also ignorant of the thousands of Negro 
students who are being educated in our Catholic schools by 
teachers, men and women, religious and lay, white as well as 
colored, who have had the benefits of a higher education? 

It is difficult to believe that one who has manifested such a 
knowledge of the problem should be unmindful of the debt of 
gratitude which the champions of Negro education owe the Cath- 
olic Church. It is just as difficult to believe that prejudice be- 
trayed his knowledge of historical facts. If either has been the 
cause of such an egregious omission the author is indeed culpable. 

Mr. Mann expresses his belief that Federal supervision of 
education is advisable, but he fails to consider the serious pos- 
sibilities that such supervision entails. He seems to criticise 
those who adjust the curriculum in accordance with the findings 
of intelligence tests. But it would seem that those educators are 
more practical who say that the program for the uplift of the 
Negro in this country must be based on a scientific study of the 
Negro from within. 

Taken in its entirety, and despite the aforesaid omissions re- 
garding Catholic education, the book will prove valuable for 
the information contained in it. 

J. Matuews, 8.8.J. 


Adolescent Psychology, by Ada Hart Arlitt, Ph.D., Cincinnati: 
American Book Company. 


The introduction, designed to show that today “social condi- 
tions and the ideals of the group make adolescence a prolonged 
period rather than a point at which manhood and womanhood 
begins,” is a brief review of the attitude and ceremonies in 
earlier times. That today there are many who still believe that 
a sudden and violent change at adolescence justifies in a measure 
the recall of ordeals and ceremonies among primitive groups at- 
tending initiation into adulthood. 

Following this brief sketch, the author presents equally briefly 
the physical changes in adolescence accenting glandular changes. 
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Ample reference to authorities is supplied for those wishing more 
detailed information. 

In the Chapter on Instinctive Tendencies in Adolescence, Dr. 
Arlitt deals with the drives toward certain types of behavior in a 
sane, clear and in a way helpful to parents. The method of 
introducing cases illustrating the text has the merit of illuminat- 
ing the text without breaking the thread of exposition. 

The absence of technical terms makes the chapter on Emo- 
tional Life at Adolescence much more readable than is usual. 

Discussion of situations producing insecurity and conflict is 
among the best pages of the book. It is indicative of the author’s 
saner views, than are found among many writers on Behavior, 
that she says: “Since religious belief appears to be so strong a 
factor in producing security, it would seem that both the school 
and the home should endeavor to inculcate religious belief in 
such a way that it may stand the strain of adolescent doubt and 
conflict.” 

There is an intervening Chapter on Adolescent Escape and 
Defense Mechanisms of unusual interest and value in interpret- 
ing situations that are very familiar to the reader. — 

The escape mechanisms, particularly projection of one’s fault 
into another, and identification of one’s self with some one else, 
play so important a part in the discussion of emotional maturing 
that one resumes the discussion of emotional maturing without 
being conscious of the interruption. Dr. Arlitt has the art of 
presenting the subject so intimately and vividly that again there 
is a consciousness of being in one’s own environment. While she 
has escaped from the exaggeration of sex interest characterizing 
so much that is written on adolescence, there is still a trace of 
the Freudian in the place assigned to the father or mother fixation. 

The chapters devoted to the learning process during adoles- 
cence put ordinary readers in possession of the findings of ex- 
perts in such a way as to be usable for them or parents and 
teachers. A particularly interesting phase of these discussions 
is the presentation of data to show that intelligence is only one 
of a set of factors making for success. 

To most readers the chapters on Personality are fraught with 
information usually reserved for the technically trained: e.g., the _ 


investigations testing for certain qualities making up personality. 
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There is incentive to acquire more knowledge in the charts ac- 
companying the text, e.g., the Chart of Will Profile. 

The value of such knowledge is realized when it is the convic- 
tion of such experts as Adler, and Adolph Meyer, that disastrous 
disturbances in adolescent personality are the result of undesir- 
able habits which might have been avoided if the individual had 
had adequate training and guidance during periods of strain and 
stress. 

In light of the preceding chapters, that on Moral and Religious 
Development brings the reader to the reward of his quest—light 
on character education which has the leading place in educational 
objectives today. 

In Genetic Development of Control of Conduct, one finds such 
statements as the following: 


1. By the time the child has reached five years of age he 
should have begun to react in terms of inner control. 


(Are we wrong in questioning whether this does not occur at 
an earlier age than five years in many children?) 

2. Between the ages of five and eight the number of times 
in which internal checks are used should increase. 

Paralleling this statement is one of the most significant chal- 
lenges to parents and guardians. 

The child should have had from the beginning the opportunity 
for choice based upon such knowledge of the elements of the 
situation as was possible for his age in his intellectual level. He 
should have an adequate number of habits of a socially adjusted 
sort to take care of simple situations in which no complex 
thought is necessary, and in which long delays in decision would 
be harmful rather than helpful. 

Under guidance should not the child be led to make his own 
decisions as often as possible? 

3. Morality is not an instinct. It is the product largely of 
the factors and elements described herewith. As such it 
depends for its development upon the parent, the edu- 
cator and those forces in the home, school, and community 
which play upon the child, checking his activity on the 
one hand and facilitating it on the other. 

After a common sense presentation of fields of opportunity for 
this training: e.g., in correct attitude toward property, and in the 
value of group games as a factor in developing moral behavior, 
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the author shows under the head of Religious Development the 
need for Religious Experience. A much needed caution is given 
as follows: Instead of attempting to tear down all religious 
beliefs in the teaching of physical sciences, every attempt should 
be made to give the adolescent material in terms of which he can 
interpret earlier religious teachings and beliefs. . .. The adoles- 
cent should be given fully and freely material for his best think- 
ing and should be helped wherever necessary in the development 
of standards of conduct and of religious beliefs which will fit in 
with the intellectual and social patterns as an adolescent and 
as an adult. 

There is a wholesomeness in the whole presentation that with 
certain cautions entitles the book to consideration by all earnest 
students of Youth. 

Dr. Arlitt finds the instances rare where personality difficulties 
have made their first appearance in the adolescent period. “In 
general it is individuals who have had poor mental hygienic 
training from infancy to adolescence who show marked malad- 
justments during the adolescent period.” 

“Children who have been taught to face facts clearly, to make 
decisions based on well thought out plans, to inhibit undesirable 
responses, to deal with situations instead of to worry about them, 
who have been kept free from unusual and marked fears, and 
who have learned that work and healthful play are not only 
desirable but result in highly pleasurable reactions, those who 
have learned to be a part of the group on a cooperative basis, 
are rarely troubled by disturbing conflicts or emotional upsets 
at adolescence.” 

The elements of a mental hygiene program are listed as follows: 


Interesting work which will give adequate outlets for construc- 
tive ideas and activity. 

Social contacts leading to the development of friendships and 
interesting acquaintanceships. 

Healthful recreation. 

Wide interests. 

A series of habits and skills which will enable the individual 
to meet social situations adequately. 

Wise home treatment which will allow freedom of judgment 
and independence of action wherever these will not result in 
serious harm to the child, and such home guidance as will 
enable the adolescent to overcome his own obstacles and grow 
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into a more complete control of his own reactions with increasing 
maturity. 

As a result of reading Dr. Arlitt’s book the reader becomes 
more aware than before of the inescapable responsibility of the 
home as the primal factor in character education. Inescapable, 
too, is the obligation of building a wholesome public opinion in 
an age that is rapidly losing sight of moral values. “Men of 
repute in fields of literature, science, and philosophy are actively 
pursuing the policy of uprooting every vestige of morality. Noth- 
ing is evil, nothing save self-restraint, which is always mocked 
and labeled as puritanism. Birth Control, free love, even homo- 
sexuality, all that is loose and vile and contrary to human 
nature and divine laws is being advocated by clever pens as 
licit expression.” (New Scholasticism, July, 1934, page 23.) 

A National Convention on “How to Handle Youth,” to be 
held in Washington at some future date, is under consideration. 
This has been the result of findings of the Department of Justice 
revealing the increasing number of youthful criminals. The 
Senate Committee, of which Senator Copeland is Chairman has 
arranged for a demonstration in Character Education. All points 
to the significance of efforts to understand youth. Dr. Arlitt’s 
book is one of these efforts. 

Catholics should realize the obligation of the contribution it 
is theirs to make to these efforts to face the facts in connection 
with the youth movement. They must be aware that in all these 
discussions in the secular field, that the idea of Divine Grace is 
absent. A knowledge of the place and efficacy of Divine Grace 
in the discussions so current today concerning the formation of 
character, would not only illuminate the discussion, but this 
knowledge is essentially necessary to interpret the oft recurring 
term of the “integrated personality.” 

“How can I hope to succeed in counseling, how can I help 
in the marvelous scheme and plan of building human nature, if 
I refuse to regard the circumstances of nature or the efficacy of 
God’s Grace. Or in the words of the immortal Newman: ‘Quarry 
the granite rocks with razors, or moor the vessel with a thread 
of silk; then may you hope with such keen and delicate instru- 
ments as human knowledge or human reason to contend against 
those giants, the passion and the pride of man.’” (P. 332, 
N.C.E.A. report, 1933.) Anne M. NicuHo3son. 
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Religious Survey, 1932-1933. Bulletin of the University of Notre 
Dame. Vol. XXIX. No. 1. Notre Dame, Indiana: At the 
University Press, 1934. 

The present Religious Survey of the Alumni is the second 
study of its kind undertaken by the University of Notre Dame 
to supplement the ten similar studies made of the students. The 
reader will be glad to note that the alumni are just as outspoken 
in their answers as were the students. The editor, the Very Rev. 
John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., remarks that some of the replies are 
hypercritical, even unjust at times; some of the answers contain 
false principles, which the editor, at times points out; indeed, 
all the replies would seem to express the honest convictions of 
the writers. It is important for Catholic educators to have 
reliable data on all the viewpoints treated; they can strive to 
correct erroneous impressions only if they know that they exist. 

Yet it is not only college teachers who should study the pres- 
ent survey, but all teachers should be interested in the replies 
of these Catholic men. All priests, too, will find in the present 
volume much food for thought. The reviewer has made frequent 
use of the Notre Dame Surveys both in sermons for the laity and 
in retreats for the clergy and religious. In the present Survey 
Pastors will find helpful information in the answers given by 
Catholic laymen to such questions as the following: “Do you 
ever seek advice from a priest? Have you found it easier or 
harder to resist impure temptations since leaving Notre Dame? 
What has been your greatest source of consolation and the great- 
est corrective influence in your life? What is the chief source 
of discord in your family life? What defects would you want to 
avoid if you married again? Do you say grace at meals in your 
home? Does your home parish aid you to follow the religious 
training you received at Notre Dame? What per cent of your 
income do you give to the support of your parish? Are you 
habitually late to Mass? Have you tried personally to interest 
your non-Catholic friends in the Church? What are you doing 
to refute the charge that a good Catholic cannot be a good 
American? How can Catholic leadership best be fostered and 
directed against pagan and corrupt tendencies?” 

Feurx M. Kirscu, O.M.Cap. 
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